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A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 
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American Woman's Club, is now one of New York’s 
newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 
six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 


art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 


Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 
* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 


DAILY—Single, from $2.50 * Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 * Double, from $16 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 
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WORLD'S LARGEST SUMMER HOTEL 


_ SPORTS—BICYCLES 
CARRIAGES—TEA DANCING 
SUPPER DANCING—FLOOR SHOWS 


Gay, Informal, Brilliant 


L ting your slacks 


ENJOY THE NEW BEACH CLUB 


Come by Railroad, Steamer, Motor ox Plane 
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Granp Hote 


MACKINAC ISLAND- MICHIGAN 


—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms. y 


—how to build up @ 
color scheme for any a) 
room. 


—what rules determine |) it 
the choice of furniture ” 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and | 
make curtains for 
every room. ; 

—how etchings skoulll a 
be hung. if 


—how to combine tex-_ 
tiles in the room. ; 


—how colors change un- ; j 
der artificial light. 


—how to select floor || 
coverings. 


—how to create a mod- - 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, | | 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation : 
for a profitable career. i 


Here is a course that will give you information that will © 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid career if you wish, 
and that can be taken in your own home. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION. 


There are 30 readable and entertaining lessons with over 
900 illustrations. The first twenty-four lessons are de- | 
voted to period styles and furnishings and furniture of all 
kinds, the laws of color harmony and design, textiles, 
lighting, wall treatments, draperies, ceilings and floors. 
There are six lessons devoted to modern decoration and 
furniture. These thirty lessons can be taken in your home. 
Examination papers following every lesson are carefully 
read and graded and returned to you with individual 
criticism and, when needed, additional coaching. The 
lessons are arranged in large beautifully printed and illus- 
trated booklets constituting, when enclosed in the binder 
supplied with the course, a valuable permanent reference 
library. There are also two practical supplementary text 
books, a color selector and 16 color plates of interiors. 
An authoritative and thoroughly taught course worth im- 
mensely more to you than the very moderate sum it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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From $8 per day, room 
with bath Gad weal : 
Apply to Myron H. Woolley 
Manager, Murray Bay, 
ees or Canada Steam- 
ship Lines offices in prin- 
cipal cities, or your Travel 
Agent. 
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Here, at this Magnificent Hotel 
... A Feast of Vacation Variety 


Pine-scented bridle paths will draw you on... to 
tide for miles above the silvery St. Lawrence. In 
tonic, pollen-free air, tennis takes on a tournament 
edge ... golf is a sportier game—and an unforget- 
table scenic thrill! Every mood finds happy fulfil- 
ment here...the outdoor pool is gay with music... 
the terraced lawns are perfect for repose. You'll like 
the food...the people you meet. .. the brilliant, 
cool Casino nights. Come, discover the Manoit’s 
vacation magic. Drive up...on fine roads...take the 
train, or combine it with the delightful St. Law- 
rence route. 


No passports are required and favorable exchange 
means your dollar buys more. 
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Te 
STOCKTON 


A SURF CLUB HOTEL 
ON THE OCEAN 


at Sea Girt, New Jersey 


Bathing from the hotel. Private Beach & Boardwalk. 
Buffet on Sea Deck for Bathers. Orchestra. Grill. 


American Plan * Moderate Tariff 
No intervening Highway between Hotel and Beach. 
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A San Juan Pueblo Indian in Ceremonial Makeup 
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Idaho 


Aug. 16, 17—Sun Valley Rodeo 


Kansas 
Coronado Cuarto 
until November 


—Open Championships 


-Annual Chester 


Celebration 


DeSoto and his army will ride again in the “Saga of Waters” at Hot Sprin 
Arkansas, this month, F 


Louisiana ; ‘ 
July 21 to 25—International Lions Club 
Convention, New Orleans 


Maryland 

July 18 to 20—Small Boat Regatta, Gibson 
Island 

Aug. 8 to 10—Chesapeake Bay-Tred Avon 
Yacht Club Joint Regatta 

Aug. 15 to 17—Annapolis Yacht Club Re- 
gatta 

Aug. 22 to 24—Indian Landing Boat Club 
Sailing Races 


Massachusetts 
July 31, Aug. 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 14, 16 and 17— 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival, Lenox 


Montana 
July 2 to 4—Livingston Roundup 


Nevada 
July 4—Rodeo, Reno 


New Hampshire 

July 4 to 6—Seacoast Music Festival, Little 
Boar’s Head Annual Guides Show, 
Pittsburg 

July 14 to 19—New Hampshire State and 
White Mountain Tennis Championships, 
Crawford Notch 

July 29 to Aug. 2—Eastern Slope Tennis 
Championships, North Conway 

Aug. 11—State Open Golf Championship, 

‘ashua 

15, 16—Eastern Slope Annual Horse 

;, North Conway 

23—Old Home Week through- 


New 
July Monmouth County Horse 


son 


New Mexico 
Tul 1 to 4 


At Indian Annual Fiesta 
Rodeo, 


ero 
er City, Grants, Mc- 
Cimarron, Madrid, 


Bonaventura and 
“ Pueblo 

2 : San Diego 
sta and Corn Dance, Taos 

to 16—Intertribal Indian Cere- 


18 to 25—Hope Snake Dance (Ap- 
mate Date) aps ey 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 1—Santa Fe Fiesta 


to Aug. 30—Racing Season, Sara 


1 to Aug. 2—Midsummer Figure 
ating Operetta, Lake Placid 
ag. 6—The Hambletonian, Goshen 


North Carolina 

July 3—Opening of “The Lost Colony,” 
yanoke Island 

July 3 4—Cherokee Independence Day 
Celebration 

1 24 to 26—Mountain 
i Asheville 

28 to Aug. 2—Southern Open Tennis 
ournament, Hendersonville 

Land of the Sky Open Golf 
Hendersonville 

tional Women’s Swim- 
», High Point 


Tobacco Exposition and 


Folk Music and 


to 23 


Wilson 
to 30—Mozart Festival, Asheville 


Ohio 
Aug, 17—All-American Soap Box Derby, 
Akron 


Oklahoma 

Aug, 19 to 21—Green Corn Feast of Seneca 
and Cayuga Indians near Turkeyford 

Aug. 29 to 3i1—Will Rogers Memorial 
Rodeo, Vinita 


Oregon 

July 4—Rodeos and Pageants at Baker, 
send and Molalla 

July 10 to 16—Shakespearean Festival, Ash- 
land 


July 24 to 26—Pioneer Pageant, Eugen 
Aug. 27 to 31—Salmon Derby and Rega 
Astoria 


South Dakota : 
July 3 to 5—Black Hills Roundup, B 
Fourche ' 


Utah e. 

July 10 to 12—Ute Stampede, Nephi § 

July 21 to 24—Pioneer Days, Ogden ; 

July 21 to 27—Covered Wagon Days, Salt 
Lake City 


Virginia 

July 4, 5—Horse Show, Culpepper 

July 5—Cavalier Riding Club Show, Vir 
ginia Beach 


Washington 

July 14 to 19—United States Amateur 
Public Links Golf Championships, Spokane 

July 18 to 20—Community Festival, Castle 
Rock 

July 29 to Aug. 3—Potlatch Celebration, 
Seattle 
American Union Swedish Singers, Bell- 
ingham 

Aug. 16, 17—Salmon Derby, Port Townsend 

Aug. 24—Longacres Mile Race, Seattle 

West Virginia 

July 21 to 26—West Virginia Open Ama- 
teur Tennis and Professional Golf Cham- 
pionships, White Sulphur Springs 

Aug. 15—Old White Fancy Dress Ball, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Aug. 24 to 30—Robert E. Lee Week Cele 
bration, White Sulphur Springs 

Aug. 25 to 30—Mason and Dixon Women’s 
Amateur Golf Championship, White Sul- 
phur Springs 

Wyoming 

July 2 to 4—Cody Stampede 

July 15 to 17—Sheridan-Wyoming Rodeo 

July 22 to 26—Frontier Days, Cheyenne 


CANADA 

July Z to 12—Calgary Exhibition and Stam- 
pede 

July 9—Annual Highland Games, Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia 

July 17 to 20—Indian Days at Banff, 
Alberta 

July 25 to 29—Trail Riders Five-Day Ride 
in the Canadian Rockies 

July 30—Highland Scottish Gathering and 
Gaelic Mod, St. Ann, Cape Breton 

Aug. 1 to 4—Four-day Trek by the Sky 
Line Trail Hikers from Banff, Alberta. 

Aug. 7 to 13—Nova Scotia Guides Meet, 
Lake Williams 

Aug. 22 to 24—International Tennis Tout- 
nament, Seigniory Club, Montebello 


MEXICO 
July 2—“‘La Pluma”’ Dance, Oaxaca 
Aug. 10 to 14—International College of 
Surgeons Convention, Mexico City. 


a 
At the Kansas Coronado Cuartoe 
Centennial 


! former Consuelo Vanderbilt and her hus- Solicitor General Francis D. 
al, Mr. William J. Warburton, are off for a Biddle take a stroll on the 
; at White Sulphur. Springs, West Virginia. lantic City, New 
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Cobina Wright, Jr. enjoys the outdoor skating rink at Sun Valley, 
pty Idaho, which opens its summer season July 1. 
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Biddle and Mrs. Ronald Colman and his 
board walk at At Hume, arrive in New part in 
Jersey. British War Relief radie prog the East. 


and Mr. Jehn 
Skeet 


Mrs. Smith Jackson of Providence, Rhode 
Greene of Dayton, Ohio, on the right, were runners-up in th 


Traditional Hawaiian hospitality sreeted Mr. and Mrs. Henry Luce on 
their arrival in Honolulu. Mrs. Luce is the former Clare Beoth, 
author of “The Wemen”. 
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SOMERSAULTING ON THE TIGHTROPE 


One of the most daring and skilful tightrope artists of our time, 


Hubert Castle climaxes his p 


/ 


ised on the taut steel Fi 


erformance with a backward somer- 
rope. 


sault through a hoop, landing perfectly po 
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and thus perpetuated its line. Most of the people who com- 
prise the circus population even now are small-town and rural 
Americans who sought adventure in the mysterious realm of red 
wagons and tanbark and spangles and who never have lost their 
love for it. 

The part of the circus that remains especially fascinating to 
the average person is its wonderful mobility, certain features of 
which have been studied and copied by the United States Army. 
At the turn of the century, when the Barnum and Bailey Circus 
toured Europe, the Kaiser fashioned the feeding and transporta- 
tion of his army after the circus. 

The circus traveled in wagons and on uncertain schedules 
until 1872 when Barnum’s partner, William Cameron Coup, 
purchased railroad cars especially designed to transport the 
show. The great P. T. hadn’t realized the scale upon which he 
was entering circus business with Coup in 1870, but from the 
moment Coup got the Barnum signature on a contract, he must 
have suspected he was in fast company. Barnum at this point 
in his career already had the success of his museum, of Jenny 
Lind and Tom Thumb to his credit, but he was new to actual 
circus business. The Barnum show came in with enormous profits 
in the autumn of 1870, but Coup was not satisfied. He noted 
that receipts were small in little towns; tremendous in large 
ones. Some method had to be devised for playing only the big 
ones. “In bringing this about, Coup achieved what probably is 
the crowning achievement in the history of circusdom. He put 
the show on rails. 

When word leaked out that it was to be a railroad circus, 
Barnum threw up his hands and said he was headed for ruin. 
Other showmen openly declared Coup a lunatic. The ghost of 
the enterprising Hoosier must have chuckled when showmen 
three years ago said the same thing about Johnny North’s plan 
for air-conditioning the big top. In 1872, officials of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in Philadelphia where Coup went for informa- 
tion as his dream took shape, offered him money to let them 
alone. The idea of a circus as big as Barnum’s traveling by rail 
seemed preposterous. A few small shows had attempted it prior 
to that time—one, Spaulding and Rogers, as far back as 1856— 
but they had used only standard railroad equipment that had to 
be altered several times each touring season due to variation of 
road gauges. 

But Coup dreamed of a great, traveling show that would cover 
wide areas at the rate of a hundred miles a night when necessary. 
This would require especially built flat cars, horse cars and 
sleepers uniform in size and equipment. He was spurred on by 
unpleasant memories of the previous season when the giant 


caravan had struggled overland in wagons. Not infrequentl 
drivers would bungle their directions, and whole units of the 
circus would be lost for hours. Fourteen horses were needed 


to pull the hippopotamus wagon. The: ponderous equipment 
broke bridges, and country roads in the springtime were hog-— 


wallows. Those were the days when sleepy drivers, after drag- 
ging through the mud with their tired horses all night, adopted 
the custom of shouting “China!” when their destination finally 
was sighted in the mists of the morning. What they meant to 
convey was that they literally had dug their way through the 
earth. 

Coup had special cars built in Columbus and in Cleveland at 
prices about one third of the cost of today’s circus rolling stock. 
Circus railroad transportation was inaugurated at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, in 1872, and the first loading took twelve 
hours. Impossible as it seems, three complete performances and 
a street parade were given daily throughout the show’s first 
railroad tour. That same season also marks the initial time that 
circus flat cars were loaded from the end as they are up to the 
present time. The circus crew managed this by knocking off the 
brake handles of the flat cars while show officials entertained 
the yardmaster at dinner. 

Coup declared in his memoirs that he was too busy and too 
tired to remove his clothes between New Brunswick and’ Phila- 
delphia, the show’s seventh stop. Barnum infrequently traveled 
with the show that bore his name and when he did join it he 
would not sleep in the same car with his partner, contending that 
if both of them were killed in a wreck, the show would be 
without a head. 

After Coup and Barnum parted company, Lady Luck dealt 
P T. another ace in James A. Bailey who, like Coup, liked to 
stay in the background and let his partner take the bows. A 
baby elephant is credited with being the cause of this partnership. 
The infant, first of its kind born in America, arrived at the 
Cooper and Bailey winter quarters in Philadelphia in the winter 
of 1880. Barnum offered a huge sum for the prize, but Bailey 
refused and told the country through various advertising me- 
diums just what his competitor thought of the Cooper and Bailey 
baby. Out of negotiations for the little elephant developed the 
Barnum and Bailey Circus. 

Bailey took the show to Europe despite Barnum’s opposition 
in 1889. P. [. was old by then and not well. He died in 1891 
soon after the circus returned to the United States for a tri- 
umphant tour. It went abroad again in 1897 and stayed several 
years—too long for its own prestige in America. For it was 
during this European jaunt that the Ringling Brothers dared 


THE POETRY OF FLIGHT 


With extraordinary ease and 
grace the flying stars of the 
trapeze perform leaps and 
somersaults high above the saw- 
dust. In their complicated 
aerial evolutions every move- 
ment must be perfectly syn- 
chronized, every soaring flight 
through space timed to the 
second. 


THE LION ROARS 


Care, observation, fearlessness and infinite 
patience are necessary in the training of 
wild beasts. The famous animal trainer, 
Alfred Court, worked for eighteen months, 
six to eight hours a day, to perfect one act. 
To get one leopard to do as he wished, he 
worked with him 10,000 times. On the op- 
posite page a quartette of buffoons pose 
for a picture, and one of the magnificent 
circus horses stands at attention. 


to invade the sacred eastern territory where the Barnum and 
bailey title was the amusement bible. It cost them a lot of money 
to make this excursion into a part of the country where they 
were unknown, but their circus left a fine impression, and when 
Bailey returned from Europe the Ringlings had to be considered. 
An agreement for division of playing territory was reached. 
3ailey did not live long after that, and the Ringlings bought the 
show in 1906, operating it as a separate and distinct attraction 
until it was merged with the Ringling Brothers Circus in 1919. 
Contrary to ancient belief, the world’s greatest traveling institu- 
tion never splits up but exhibits in its entirety wherever it goes. 

The spangle-clad mantle of Barnum & Bailey and the Ringling 
Brothers rests now on the broad, youthful shoulders of John 
and Henry Ringling North, who are nephews of the deceased 
Ringling Brothers and in whose veins runs the new blood for 
which the struggling land of the big tops has been clamoring 
these many years. 

Daring departures from tried-and-true circus policies are the 
special diet and delight of the North brothers. When they 
started running the Big Show in 1938, things began to happen. 
With a giant, male gorilla for a superattraction, John North and 
his publicity staff built a campaign that has made the huge ape 
the best-known wild animal attraction since Barnum’s Jumbo 
more than half a century ago. Now, adding fuel to the fire of 
public imagination, a bride has been brought from Cuba for 
Gargantua. “Toto,’ demure for all her 438 pounds of gorilla 
femininity and potential homicide, might become the first mother 
of a baby gorilla born in captivity if the mating is successful. 
At present, both gorillas are too young to breed. Gargantua is 
not yet twelve years old, and Toto is a year younger. Zoologists 
tell us that gorillas mature at about the same age as man. 

The North brothers have brought about some really startling 
alterations in the circus. Air-conditioned tents, a new system of 
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AERIAL TRIO 


These aerialists are ready for practice in the winter quarters of the 

circus at Sarasota, Florida. Here the performers put in days and 

weeks at hard work on their difficult acts; here new thrills for the 
coming season are conceived and brought to perfection. 


illumination for the performance, blue-colored canvas to make 
the big top dark in the daytime and subject to lighting effects 
heretofore possible only at night and the aid of eminent designers 
to produce the show’s spectacular wardrobe are some of the 
innovations that reflect the restless, far-sighted showmanship of 
the presentday circus with youth in the driver’s seat. Enlisting 
the genius of Norman Bel Geddes for certain production and 
mechanical features of the 1941 edition of “The Greatest Show 
on Earth’ has paid off importantly in public approval and 
increased patronage. 

Substitution of caterpillar tractors for the heavy horses that 
used to move the show from railroad siding to show grounds 
was a daring move. Many old-timers said that the tractors 
wouldn’t function in weather emergencies and that the big show 
would be hopelessly mired down on the first muddy lot if the 
heavy horses were replaced by these mechanized units. But the 
tractors not only serve in all kinds of weather; they operate in 
considerably less space than a hitch of horses can be handled in 
and they eat a lot less gas and oil than the horses burned oats 
and hay. And, of course, they are much faster. 

Rural citizens, whose circus enthusiasm it was predicted 
would diminish at the absence of the well-loved work horses, 
have evidenced more interest in a mechanized system of putting 
up and taking down the show than they ever showed in the 
horseflesh. But the Norths did not forget the horse; on the 
contrary, they have dramatized it as never before in circus 
history. Pure-bred strains from all over the world have been 
added to the equine performing contingent and all are exhibited 
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we tent which serves as a horse fair in con- 
ion with the wild animal menagerie display. 
{ow, to complete the picture, four and eight-horse 
litehes of Clydesdales and Percherons have been 
jurchased from the G. A. Dix farms in Delaware, 
{)hio, center of Percheron breeding in America, for 
xhibition purposes only. They are used in the cir- 
jus pageant of “Old King Cole and Mother Goose” 
ind are hitched to an old-fashioned steam calliope 
yresurrected from the old street-parade days and to 
the famous old white and gold Ringling bell wagon 
whose mellow notes sang out to spectators along 
America’s main streets at the turn of the century. 
The circus yoes at the rate of a town nearly every 
day from the first engagement, which usually runs 
hree weeks, in New York City, until sometime in 
November when it returns to winter quarters in 
Sarasota, Florida, to be refurbished for the next 
season. Roughly speaking, 160 towns are visited 
for an afternoon and a night performance, and the 
distance between them varies from the ten-mile 
move between Minneapolis and St. Paul to several 
jumps of over 150 miles in a single night. 

The Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus ‘moves on four railroad trains totaling a 
hundred cars, most of which are half again as long 
as ordinary railroad equipment. Payment of freight 
rate per car makes it wise to build the cars as long 
as is possible. 

The circus colony numbers upwards of fifteen 
hundred people, and they represent all ages and 
nationalities. They get along well together although 
the native lands of many of them are at war. Circus 
people, it seems, work too hard to do much fighting 
among themselves, and their real enemies are right 
in their own business—injury and death and bad 
weather, time-honored obstacles in the path of 
ee Upets. , PERFECT BALANCE 

The circus general agent and traffic manager as ; : : 

; Precision, grace and nerves of steel are essential for the precarious art of the tight- 
routes the show over the country as the season rope expert. This is another picture of the incomparable Hubert Castle. 
progresses, booking towns usually only six weeks 
ahead, his eye on crop and industrial conditions, 
epidemics and other things that might hinder the 
show from getting at least its “nut” or daily over- 
head which runs in the neighborhood of $15,000. 

And so the circus has traveled a long way since 
Englishmen brought the first troupes to the United 
States in colonial days; since Rufus Welch, the 
first American-born showman of note, directed a 
wagon show in 1818; since the Mr. Pitt Circus 
opened in New York in 1826 in a building seating 
3500 persons, then the largest place of amusement 
in America; since the days of “Old” John Robinson, 
Dick Sand and Van Amburgh, names now forgotten 
but famous in the forties, both here and abroad. 

And the circus has traveled even further since 
the gilded era of the incomparable P. T. Barnum. 
The big tent is streamlined, and modern ideas are 
keeping the red wagons on the move. What would 
the great showman say if he could see them now? 
He would be bewildered, and some of the new 
gadgets would probably make him mad as hell, but 
he would have to admit that our impresarios have 
packed a lot of new excitement into those happy 
words: “The circus is coming to town!” 


TABLEAU IN THE LIONS’ 
CAGE 


Alfred Court literally com- 
mands his wild animals to 
carry out his orders. He trains : ; J : 
11. ~by voice, and what he es "a? : Lata 
- his beasts must be obeyed. He [Rip,, 4 : be 
ie’ uses no guns, spiked poles, or —7\_ tam peat 
r\\ ite 


clubs. 
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_ of new planes. Before a ‘plane 

on the test pilot and his engineering 

the functioning of every part of the 
dimder every possible circumstance. 


pm Crown Photos 


mA 


t pilot receives little glory, 

cool ne¢ his flying ex- 

perience and_ hi engineering 

knowledge are indispensable to 
the progr of aviation. 


| Boru as a science and as a business, aviation has come a long way since 
the flying days of Curtiss and Martin, but in the popular imagination, 
piloting is still Synonymous with stunting, and the public, like a fond 
| Parent, refuses to believe that the baby has grown up. Most people still 
believe that a test pilot is the dashing hero of the movies, the man with the 
} iron nerves who courts danger for the thrill of it. Such a description 
may have applied a few years back, when few companies could afford to 
keep a test man permanently employed. Then, tramp pilots barnstormed 
about the country, carrying passengers here, putting on an air show 
there, and stopping in to put a new plane through its paces whenever the 
Occasion arose. To the widespread belief that flying was hazardous, 
these men owed their living, and they indeed lived dangerously, even if 
the danger was of their own creating. 
__ Fortunately, this type of pilot went out of style with the flimsy firetraps 
ot his day. For a manufacturer to intrust a $1,000,000 flying boat to 
| Such irresponsible hands would hardly be a credit to the builder’s shrewd- Unsung Hero of the Air 
| hess. 
_ The chief pilot of a modern organization is usually an executive who By F. P. GOOCH 


READY FOR THE TAKE-OFF 


Maxwell Cop! 


The testing of a ground plane consists of applying the brakes at various speeds, handling the ship in winds from all directions and 


noting the proper functioning of the controls. 
required for the plane to come to a complete stop on landing is measured. 


has been with the company for several 
years. He is married, of settled habits, 
and not given to three-day benders. To 
this pilot, flying is a business and not a 
sideshow. He realizes that on his judg- 
ment may depend, not only the invest- 
ment, but the lives of the crew as well, 
and he carefully considers every risk. 
Besides being an expert flyer, the chief 
pilot must be a capable engineer, since 
he must know what stresses are being 
placed on the ship by any maneuver. 

The pilot is often the firm’s best sales- 
man. When the ship is being demon- 
strated, it is the man at the controls who 
can make the difference between an ex- 
cellent performance and a flop. It is he 
who can get the craft off the ground 
with the shortest possible run, gain alti- 
tude with the greatest rate of climb, and 
in landing bring the ship to a stop in the 
least distance. 

Besides the pilot and co-pilot, the test 
crew includes the flight engineer and his 
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co-pilot, flight engineer and flight recorder. 


crew of observers. The flight engineer 
sits before the control board and notes 
the functioning of every part of the ship 
through the indications of dozens of 
dials and gages. The observers sit, pen- 
cil in hand, and at specified intervals 
record the readings of special instruments 
taken along for the test. These include 
sensitive air speed meters and thermom- 
eters, rate of climb indicators, precision 
altimeters, and gauges for indicating the 
acceleration loads developed in pulling 
out of a dive or in the shock of landing. 

The flight engineer and his observers 
are usually men who have helped design 
and build the plane and are thus familiar 
with any problems likely to be encoun- 
tered in the preliminary flights. 

Other departments may work only 
eight hours in any one day, but the first 
light of dawn may find the test crew 
already down at the dock ready for a 
full day of flying. Taking an untried 
craft into the air for the first time is haz- 


The length of the run at the take-off is checked with different loads, and the distance 
Proper testing requires a crew of at least four: chief pilot, 


ardous enough even in the best of weath- 
er and is never attempted under adverse 
conditions. If the weather has been bac 
for some time and the customer is get 
ting impatient, any day that shows prom 
ise is used. 

A large part of the testing of a heavy 
flying boat is done before the ship evel 
leaves the water. The crew spends man} 
hours taxiing back and forth at varying 
speeds. At this time they check the 
motor cooling and the efficiency of th 
cowling, the operation of the power plan 
and auxiliaries, the functioning of th 
control surfaces and float retractior 
gears, and the handling of the ship in % 
cross wind or at high speed when thr 
boat is planing along “on the step.” 

Before being accepted, a flying boa 
must pass a thorough water test. Evet 
after extensive calculations and mode 
tests, a newly designed hull may perform 
in an altogether unexpected manner. / 


(Continued on page 39) 
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By EARL P. HANSON 


Emil Herlin, Courtesy Survey Graphic 


The Amazon River Basin is the greatest in the world. 
it comprises an area almost equal to Australia and 
a million square miles larger than all of Europe ex- 


| clusive of Russia. The untapped resources of the 


Basin are tremendous, including a million square 
miles of timber that has scarcely known axe or saw, 
a profuse vegetable life that may yet provide the 
whole world with raw materials for synthetic prod- 
ucts and with vast quantities of important drugs, new 
sources for rubber, tin, manganese and other min- 
evals, and vast savannahs for cattle raising, agricul- 
tural activities and colonization. The development of 
this mighty area is a challenge to the creative spirit 
of both North and South America; it calls for long- 
term planning, full use of modern scientific tech- 
nigues, and a cooperative program that will com- 
letely eliminate the evils of the imperialism that 


have so tragically frustrated progress in South 


America. 


Panair 


RIVER MARKET 


Most of the small ports and settlements along the Amazon and its 

tributaries are the result of haphazard settlement and a primitive 

economy. Along the jungle-fringed riverbanks the future may see 

new cities protected from disease by modern medical science 

and provided with air-conditioned buildings and homes which 
will mitigate the rigors of the tropical climate. 


THE nations of the Western Hemisphere should get together this 
year to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of an extremely im- 
portant event in American history. In February, 1541, Governor Gonzalo 
Pizarro left Quito, Ecuador, to lead his great expedition in search of the 
fabled cinnamon forests. The effort was a failure insofar as it didn’t 
accomplish its aim. But, like Columbus’ voyages, like Hudson’s, like many 
another attempt in the stirring history of exploration, it led to “by- 
product” results that were far greater, far more important, than those 
envisaged in the first place. Pizarro’s lieutenant, Francisco de Orellana, 
became detached from the expedition’s main body, and led his handful 
of followers on the white man’s first epic descent of the Amazon River. 
So he opened a vast empire for immediate and future colonization and 
exploitation. 

The United States should help to celebrate Orellana’s great voyage, 
in part because the increasing goodwill in the Western Hemisphere de- 
mands our giving full recognition to so heroic an achievement, in part 
because the Amazon taps an incredibly wealthy empire that is larger 
than the United States itself, which may only now begin really to come 
into its own, to do for the whole Western Hemisphere what the opening 
of our West did for us. 

Threatened in the Far East, we want new sources of rubber, tin, man- 
ganese, quinine and vegetable fibers. In the Amazon Basin we may 


~ 
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find them. Menaced, like all the rest of the world, by hundreds of 
thousands of political refugees who wander homelessly over 
the face of the earth, we want new lands which these people 
can colonize and develop and help us defend. It is highly 
possibly that we shall find them in the Amazon Basin. We 
want new riches to add to the strength and prosperity of our 
allies in South America, and so, incidentally, to our own. They 
exist in profusion in the Amazon Basin. We want new markets, 
new outlets for our products and our energies. They are in 
there, in the Amazon Basin, waiting for that intensive devel- 
opment for which the time seems almost ripe. 

Not in the Amazon Basin that is found in romantic fiction 
and in the bizarre accounts of intrepid explorers and their even 
more intrepid press-agents. But in the real Amazon Basin 
that is tapped by the river which Orellana was the first to dis- 
cover and descend, by the river that is one of the most stu- 
pendous geographical phenomena on earth. 

Li bea Holdridge calls it “The Jugular Vein of a Con- 
tinent”; the early Spaniards called it “El Mar Dulce’—the 
Sweet Sea. Both are right. It is a jugular vein, and function- 
ally it is a Mediterranean Sea. It has its most westerly sources 
high in the Andes, almost within sight of the Pacific, and it 
pours its muddy yellow waters into the Atlantic, some three 
thousand miles away. Perhaps not the longest river in the 
world, it is certainly the largest. Cross it at certain points, and 
one bank virtually disappears from sight before you land on 
the other. The Mississippi, the Nile, the Hoang-Ho are among 
the world’s greatest arterial waterways; the Amazon carries 
more water than all three of them together. Without showing 
any appreciable increase in size, it swallows tributaries, like 
the Rio Negro, that are from ten to twenty miles wide at their 
mouths. In its delta is a tangled empire of hundreds of islands. 
One of them alone, Marajo, is larger than Denmark. So 
great is the river that one name isn’t enough for it. The upper 
third is called the Marafion, the middle third the Solimoes, and 
only the lower third the Amazon. 

And that was the river that Orellana was the first to descend 
almost four centuries ago. Four hundred years—almost a 
century before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. In 
the meantime New England was fully settled, colonized—and 
overcrowded. In the meantime New England rose to a position 


of leadership in the Western Hemisphere, passed its peak, ; 
then began to decline again as men swarmed out to our \ 
And the Amazon Basin, all those years, remained a brutal, 
bulent, sparsely settled frontier. 

There are large modern cities on the Amazon: Para n 
the mouth, Manaos a thousand miles up, Iquitos two thous; 
miles up, and innumerable smaller ones in between. Th 
are great steamers on the river; river steamers and ocean-go 
ones that sail as far as Iquitos. There are airplanes on 
river, radio stations, tramways, automobiles, modern hospi 
banks, great commercial houses, luxurious residences. You ¢ 
buy a ticket in New York, and travel up the whole two th 
sand miles to Iquitos, and never for one day live and fr. 
in anything but a thoroughly comfortable “civilized” sty) 
And yet the region remains one of the last great undevelopt 
frontiers on earth. Five miles from that fringe of dark gre 
jungle that slides past as your steamer ascends the riy 
the land may still be unexplored. Five miles from the ei 
limits of Manaos and Iquitos, the jaguars and the anaconda 
and the wild, painted, sometimes ferocious savages may d 
port themselves in complete primitive abandon, untouched by ai 
contact with, or glimpse of, the white man’s civilization. 

For four hundred years after the first discovery, settleme 
of Amazonia has been largely fringe colonization in the phy 
cal sense of clinging precariously to the edges of the rive 
highways, and marginal colonization in the sense that the swin 
between booms and depressions were much more marked thar 
elsewhere, and were accompanied by mass migrations. People 
rushed in by the thousands when high prices made it possible 
to earn millions in quinine or rubber, and they rushed out 
again when low prices caused a collapse in business. Certain 
skeleton settlements remain, of course. But one river after 
another in the Amazon system, which thirty years ago had 
villages, palatial homes, churches, stores, trading steamers, 
cheeses from Holland, whiskey from Scotland, medical at- 
tendance and military garrisons, has now been virtually aban= 
doned and given back to the Indians. 

And some of that course of events can be traced directly back 
to Orellana’s expedition, which was an accident and was car- 
ried out against his better judgment. The course of Amazonian 
history might have. been far different had Orellana been al- 


Julien Bryan 


Primitive dugouts still serve the natives of the island of Marajo 
near the mouth of the Amazon. This island is larger than Den- 


mark, At its mouth the Amazon is 207 miles broad. 
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Jam 
During the rubber boom Manaos, a thousand miles upstream 


became a wealthy modern city. This ornate structure is the Oper 
House, symbol of the city’s former gaudy prosperity. 
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Less than a century after Orellana’s voyage down the Amazon the great Dutch cartographer Blaeuw prepared this map of the Western Hemisphere. 
| North America at this time was still an ill-defined mass to geographers. South America with its larze Amazon River Basin, the Caribbean and Cen- 
. . . 5 > . 

_ tral America are delineated with far greater accuracy, for they had long been the seats of flourishing Spanish and Portuguese colonies and the source 


of great wealth for the Old World. 


lowed to have his way and go beyond the river's banks. 

Pizarro’s unwieldy body of men had penetrated so far 
to the east from Quito that it got into trouble. Their 
Indian porters were dying like flies, the conquistadors 
themselves were having none too easy a time. They 
suffered from disease, from wounds inflicted by hos- 
tile savages, and from hunger. There was little to eat 
in that sparse country for a horde of men who were 
going through the land like a swarm of locusts. They 
came to the Napo River on the one hand, and a great 
savannah on the other. Pizarro had a boat built and or- 
dered Orellana to take it with a small body of men and 
descend the river in search of food. Orellana objected. 
He wanted to strike overland, to try his luck by hunting 
and foraging on the open plains. But he was overruled. 
The boat was built, and Orellana set out. After he had 
once reached a supply of food, he found that he couldn’t 
return—the current was against him. And so he and 
his valiant companions built another boat and completed 
that epic voyage, down the Napo, down the Amazon, and 
around up to Cuba in two small, crude brigantines that 
had been built in the jungles and caulked with tree cotton 
and rubber. So, perhaps Orellana was the first white man 
to use the South American rubber. 

He accomplished a lot, but nobody knows what he 


: oN James Sawders 
spepical Amazon sailing .canoes, these boats are seen all over the 
lower river and the delta. The Amazon was not opened to inter- 
; national steam navigation until as late as 1867. 17 


York 


Panair and James Sawders 


might have accomplished, had he been given his own 
For in using the river as a highway, and living by what 
could loot from the Indians along the banks, he set a fa 
ion that still prevails and that has probably done much to hol 
back the Amazon Basin’s development. 

Today Amazonia is commonly regarded as one vast and @ 
but impenetrable jungle, crisscrossed by numerous river 
and interspersed only here and there by savannahs, of whi 
most people aren’t even aware. The rivers are the highway 
pee exist on their banks, where conditions of heal 


tling down to make the country produce wealth through labo 
Ae intensive development. j 

Had Orellana struck overland across the savannahs, fi 
would not only have found an abundance of game, but hi 
would have discovered a rich, fertile and relatively healthtg 
land, suited to real colonization, and often far wealthier 
mineral resources than the lowland jungles. Had he from thé 
very first been allowed to call attention to the savannahs, the” 
Amazon Basin might today be known as a series of tremendous 
prairies, crisscrossed by rivers with gallery forests along 
their banks, interspersed by huge jungles. And who knows 
what the subsequent history of Amazonia would have been? 
North American pioneer farmers conquered an empire be 
cause they settled on the open places that allowed real develop- 
ment, and regarded their woodlots as supplementary sources 
of by-product wealth. Colonists in Amazonia, with relatively 
few exceptions, failed to conquer their empire, in part be 
cause they did exactly the opposite. No permanent civiliza- 
tion, in our sense of the word, can exist in the heart of a 
thick jungle. 

And the savannahs are there, make no mistake about that, 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of empty tropical 
prairie that are only now beginning to attract the attention of 
governments, colonization experts and potential colonists. 
Venezuela has just done a magnificent job of exploring her 
“Gran Savannah” country, with a view to settlement and col- 
onization. Brazil is only now becoming aware of her section 
of Guiana, and of the thousands on thousands of square miles 
of prairie that stretch, with few interruptions, a thousand 
miles from the Rio Branco to the Atlantic, a hundred or so 
miles north of the Amazon River. 

Rubber and balata scouts are penetrating only ten or twenty 
miles inland from various rivers and discovering vast areas 
of grasslands that hold no interest for the rubber business, 
but have a tremendous potential interest for half a million 
of the refugees who are now wandering homeless from 
country to country, kicked from pillar to post, and longing 
only for some small corner of the world that they can call 
their own 

And that is what Orellana so tragically missed, when he 
was forced to set a style in travel and point of view that 
has remained effective ever since and has served, activeiy, 
to hold back the development of one of the world’s richest 
empires. 

Hold back? Consider the fabled city of Manaos, a thou- 
sand miles up the Amazon and a few miles up the Rio Negro. 
Thirty years ago it was called the “Golden City” because 
the rubber boom was on, and gold flowed in as fast as tins 
rubber flowed out. 

Manaos today has no stable, developed hinterlands to send 


In the upper picture we look from 
a plane upon the meanderings of 
the Amazon as it nears its mouth 


the Brazilian Coast. Below, 


workers are clearing the jungles to 
make way for a rubber plantation. 
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it food and trade and population, and to support it in a permanent 
way. In spite of its streetcars and automobiles, its movies and 
sidewalk cafés, its beautiful buildings, its meticulously scrubbed 
streets, its civilized, courteous, hospitable inhabitants, its large 
hospitals and its really great tradition, it is nothing but a trading 
post to serve a vast wilderness where trade and exploitation are 
sporadic instead of stable. Its rural hinterlands are thousands 
of miles away, beyond Para, in other Brazilian provinces, and 
to a large extent in the United States of America. 

Things were different in that part of the world four centuries 
ago. 
Orellana passed the Rio Negro.on June 3, 1542, and all along 
that stretch of the Amazon River he found a large number of 
highly developed Indian villages, with large populations, with ap- 
parently excellent political and economic organizations, with 
_ fishermen and traders, farmers, politicians and warriors. The 
populations were more stable than the white one in those re- 
gions today, and insofar as the Indians were strong, healthy 
people, they were better off and even more “civilized” than 
thousands of white settlers today. 

Why? Those Indian villages were not mere isolated outposts 
of some empire thousands of miles away. They were integrated 


\ parts of stable nations that reached far back into the hinter- 


lands to clearings in the jungles and to prairies where food 
could be produced. They had constant contact with adjacent 
inland nations; they had a culture that was indigenous to that 
region and self-supporting in it. 

Amazonia is rightly considered one of the world’s richest re- 
gions, but if it were cut off today from outside sources of food, 
its white population would starve to death in a month. It is 
slowly starving as things are, because the bulk of its imported 
foods are dried, salted or canned. So malnutrition becomes even 
more prevalent than malaria, and thousands of human systems 
that are weakened by malnutrition fall easy prey to malaria 
and yellow fever, to yaws and dysentery, to beri beri, hook- 
worm and tropical ulcers, and to all the other foul diseases that 
make our scholars write about the unhealthfulness of the trop- 
ical climate, and that make us consider colonization in the 
Amazon Basin as virtually impossible. 

Only now, after four centuries of exploitation and of a kind 
of colonization that left the Amazon Basin one of the wildest 


frontiers on earth, are we beginning to return to the point of 
view that Orellana displayed when he looked at the fertile 
savannahs and wanted to find his expedition’s salvation there. 
Only now are we again becoming aware of the Basin’s tropical 
prairies. 

Many people maintain that Europe’s homeless political refu- 
gees are only the spearheads of the greatest series of human 
migrations that the world has ever seen, and that we are in for 
a period of reshuffling of populations that is even greater than 
the one that followed Columbus’ voyage to America. If those 
people are right, then the Amazon Basin will undoubtedly come 
into its own as one of the last great remaining areas available 
for settlement. But the people who are concerned with that 
problem are not at all interested in the romantic forest regions. 
The commission which went to the British Guiana Highlands a 
few years ago to study the grasslands there with refugee settle- 
ment in mind is only one of numerous illustrations of the ex- 
tent to which the Amazonian ‘savannahs are at last becoming im- 
portant in man’s thinking. 

As for rubber and. quinine, about which there is now so 
much talk: we got them first from the Amazon Basin, and we may 
have to get them from there again if things keep on going badly 
in the Far East. But never again shall we be able to get them 
from there in large quantities if we adhere to the old system 
of ruthless exploitation of the wild forests. Tapping the wild 
trees is wasteful and too expensive, and commercially not feas- 
ible in the long run. If we’re to get our rubber and quinine 
from South America instead of from Asia, we have to go in 
and plant trees, and tend them in plantations. The fact that 
Henry Ford hasn’t yet produced rubber on his enormous plan- 
tation on the Tapajoz River doesn’t at all mean that it isn’t 
possible. It may only mean that Ford made some mistakes in 
questions of location and procedure that others will now know 
enough to avoid. But the important thing is that if Amazonia 
is to become a stable and reliable source of rubber and quinine 
and other materials, it must acquire a stable and reliable cul- 
ture that can be depended upon not to go barging off for greener 
fields every time there’s a drop in market prices. And _ that 
means, again, agriculture and the local production of foods, 
attention to the savannah areas where such things are possible, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Patmos is a volcanic island, rising to a 
height of eight hundred feet and crowned 
by the monastery of St. John, whose 
battlements and towers. resemble a 
fortress rather than a monastery. 


IN THE COURTYARD OF THE APOCALYPSE ‘ 


SANCTUARY IN A 
BLITZKRIEG 


Photographs by Dorothy Hosmer 


Tue island of Patmos is a sanctuary of peace in the midst 
of the holocaust of war sweeping the eastern Mediterranean. 
One of the fourteen islands of the strategic Dodecanese, 
Patmos derives its chief fame as the seat of the Monastery of 
St. John, founded in 1088 by St. Christodulus and named after 
the Evangelist who was banished to the island under Domitian. 
The population of Patmos is Greek and intensely religious. 
Many of the young men enter the monastery, while their 
sisters become nuns in one of the three convents which are 
financially dependent on it. On this small island, which is 
not so long as Manhattan and only six miles wide, with a 
population of several hundred families, there is a church for 
every day in the year. The land is volcanic and produces an 
insufficient quantity of tobacco, grain, fruit and vegetables for 
its needs, which are supplemented by oranges, potatoes and 
black figs brought in sailboats from the neighboring islands. 


ryy . . b= '’ 
The hells on the monastery roof terraces in the lower picture are On them also, the Monastery of St. John owns much of the 
rung on church holidays, a privilege which was granted centuries 
ago by the grand mufti of Constantinople. This is in contrast to 


CALL TO PRAYER 


land, especially in Samos and far-away Crete. 


other religious foundations in the East which had to convene their Transportation on Patmos is confined to donkeys, one mule 
inmates to prayer by striking a hammer against a crooked bar of and two horses; grain for the entire island is ground in the 
rede Hens pay up ue i to the aipadd is a oe gat the one windmill not in ruins; cooking utensils are turned out 
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pocalypse, where St. John is sai FO | RAYS | TeCeaVed ete uy Lyalie by a potter’s wheel as they were in the days of St. John; and 

revelation and written it on the rock. The entrance to the courtyard \ : ih : 
(above) is through the Chapel of St. Anne, one of the innumerable the women weave much of their household linen and clothes. 
smaller chapels connected with the monastery. The old men still wear the baggy trousers and velour cap 


~~ 


typical of the long Turkish occupation, for the island did not 
come finally under Italian control until 1925, although Italy 
occupied it in 1912 with a promise of autonomy, 
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Deacons and sub-deacons of the mon- 
astery of St. John can be distinguished 
by the straight hats without overhang- 
ing top edges. The frescoes on the 
walls of the porch illustrate scenes 
from the life of St. John. 


FROM THE MONASTERY GARDEN 


At the foot of the monastery of St. John is spread a checkerboard of white-washed houses, their flat roofs covered with gray-green 

gravel and designed to catch the rain water which is the island’s only source of fresh water. In the distance the dim outlines of the 

neighboring islands indicate these stepping stones to Asia Minor. To the southeast lies the island of Leros, which was fortified fifteen 
years ago as an Italian naval base. 


eh STILL RIDE THE RANGE 


By CHARLES J. BELDEN 


With photographs by the author 


BN the evolution of things pertaining to cows and 
cowboys the old range methods are believed to have 
disappeared and on every hand the passing of the Old 
West is lamented. According to popular belief the vast 
grazing lands of the cow country have long since been 
plowed up and enclosed with barbed-wire fences, and 
the last of the cowboys have sold their ponies and 
moved out to Hollywood. 

It is of course perfectly true that there are cowboys 
galore in the motion picture studios, at the rodeos in 
Chicago and New York and even in Europe, and it is 
no uncommon sight to behold the cowboy riding his 
bucking horses to the plaudits of the multitude in any 
small town of the country. But the well-known Western 
writer, Will James, says, “That ain’t where you'll see 
all the cowboys of today, not by a long shot. The good 
old range that once was stirred and tracked by big 
buffalo herds and ponies’ hoofs has kept many spaces 
which are sure enough wide and open. In them few 
spaces which scatters here and there along both sides 
of the Rockies from Canada to Mexico you'll find the 
cowboy of today still doing pretty well the same work 
that his old man has done.” 

A cowboy has been defined as: “A boy, or in the 

Western United States, a mounted man employed to 
tend cattle.”’ Considering that the cattle census of this 
country accounts for over sixty-eight million bovines 
on farm and range, it is not unreasonable to guess that 
there are several hundred thousand ranchers and cow- 
boys who spend anywhere from eight to twenty- 
four hours a day tending America’s beef supply. 
The code authorities of the NRA have never at- 
tempted to formulate a schedule of working hours 
for the hard-riding horsemen of the West, and 
not infrequently the cowboy’s workday extends 
twice around the clock. How often in the old 
days of the trail herds did the cowhands live for 
weeks on end with only four to six hours sleep 
per night, 

Of course the dust from the vast herds of long- 
horns that trailed northward year after year from 
Texas has long since settled forever, but almost 
half the cattle of the country still graze on the 
natural grasses of the eleven Western range 


states. On the few remaining big ranches of this cow 
country, the picturesque methods of handling cattle 
thirty years ago may still be found. Each spring the 
calves receive the hot imprint of their owner’s trade- 
mark and each fall the fat cattle are rounded up and 
trailed to the railroad for loading on livestock ‘“Pull- 
mans.” 

It is true, perhaps, that permanent cow camps have 
replaced the old-time chuck wagon to quite an extent, 
and the “cavvy” or ‘“‘remuda” (as the string of saddle 
horses is termed) is usually in a fenced pasture, instead 
of being herded by a “night hawk” (night horse 
wrangler). The cowboy of today does not have to 
“stand night guard” (herding cattle at night) as often 
as he did a quarter century ago, but his hours in the 
saddle are usually just as long, and the young horses 
still buck just as hard on a cold morning. 

In early days the ranchmen owned practically none 
of the land on which their cattle grazed; it was all 
public domain and belonged to the government. The 
cattle were free to roam the year round on vast areas 
of unfenced range; the grass being claimed by whoever 
got it first, and it was largely a case ““Where might is 
right.”” At the present time, however, the ownership of 
land has proved to be a most essential element in the 
continuation of the business of raising livestock. As 
a result, the more far-seeing of the cattle owners have 
acquired vast holdings of range land on which their 
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Wherever there are herds of cattle, there are still genuine 
cowboys watching over them. And there were 68,769,000 
head of cattle in this country in 1940 on farms and on 
ranges—vast herds of longhorns in Texas and of white- 
faced Herefords in the Northwest. Two of the men sitting 
in on the crap game at the left still wear their leather 
chaps, an indispensable part of the cowboy’s wardrobe both 
aoe F 
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WINGS OVER THE RANGE 


Wings have come to the cattle country and 
some ranchers fly their own planes. Neverthe- 
less, half the cattle in the country still graze 
on the natural grasses of the eleven Western 
range states; other herds of cattle have been 
forced back into the high mountains by home- 
steaders who have turned the plains into farm 


lands. 


ee 


The picturesque methods of handling cattle may still 
be’ found on the few remaining big ranches in the 
téw country. Each spring the calves must be branded. 
This youngster has just been lassoed but is still a lively 
handful for the two men holding him. 
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An obscure island only fifty-five miles long is of vital impor- 
tance to the United States. Its name is Billiton; it is located 
in the Dutch Kast Indies; and it produces the best tin in the 
world. ‘in is the most plebian of metals and one of the most 
essential, a metal which America does not possess and which 
is absolutely indispensable for the mechanics of defense. 
America imports almost half of the world’s total tin produe- 
tion, most of which comes from the Dutch East Indies and 
Malaya, That is why, as Japan threatens her southward drive, 
this section of the Orient means so much to the security of the 
United States. The photograph shows tin mining in a land where 
the precious metal is literally scooped up from the ground, 


Doroth 

e 
AS we drew nearer the shore of the small island I saw melancholy coco palms ‘ 
and the contours of a few dirty, shabby wooden huts. There was something 
like a pier and a few white-clad people waiting on it. The soil was sandy and 
burned, and the sun was hot. 

“Billiton,” said Captain Van Groot. He was beside me on the bridge of the 
small Dutch boat. There was a significant accent in the sound of his voice 
IS MORE PRECIOUS which usually was dull and tired. 

“Oh,” I said. It was not a polite answer to the skipper; but when you have 

been crossing the Java Sea for weeks aboard a small Hamburger, always a few 
THAN RUBIES stone throws below the equator, you wind up being polite and well-mannered. 
They call these little ships Hamburgers because the only dish you get there is 

Hamburger steak: for breakfast with bread, for lunch with salad, for dinner 

with boiled potatoes. From Sunday to Saturday. It is frightful. These ves- 

sels are not destined to carry passengers but to transport pigs and copra. If a 

man is crazy enough to choose a Hamburger boat for a cruise, he must recon- 

By JOSEPH WECHSBERG cile himself to the aroma of the pigs on deck above his cabin and the perfume 
of the copra which is stored beneath. You spend a great deal of time discuss- 

ing which is worse, the pigs or the copra. Between arguments they stop at 

another island and load new copra or unload old pigs. ‘They say that there . 

are more than 60,000 islands in the Dutch East Indies. After you have seen 

two dozen of them you wouldn’t care about the new ones which appear beneath 

the horizon if they were air-conditioned and wrapped in cellophane. They 

probably mean more pigs and more copra. It is all right in the short stories 


of Mr. Maugham and the close-ups of Mr. Gable against a tropical background q 
but it gets you down when you have to smell it. % 
: Captain Van Groot must have noticed my depression for he chuckled. — 


: “Billiton is not an ordinary island.” 
“Maybe we'll load Persian roses and the perfumes of Arabia?” vs 
“Something much more important. Especially to Americans who like their 
baked beans, cold beer and fruit cocktails in nice, clean, practical cans.” 
I stared at Captain Van Groot. I felt uncomfortable. Sometimes people 
; become very funny in these latitudes, all of a sudden. I guess it is the sun 
and the loneliness. 
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He must have noticed my look, for his 


' yoice was somewhat dry when he 


said, “The island of Billiton produces the 
best tin in the world. It is probably of 
greater importance to the United States 
than half of Europe, with the Sahara, 
the Congo and the Himalayas added 
gratis.” 

I said nothing. Inwardly, I apologized 
to Captain Van Groot for what I had 
thought of him a moment ago. For he 
was right, dead right. I knew it when 
I saw the tin mines of Billiton. 

There are only a few places in the 
world where tin is found in larger quan- 
tities. This small, dull, sleepy island of 
Billiton is one of the most important of 
all. It lies between Bangka and Borneo, 
separated from them by the Karimata 
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and Gaspar Straits, an almost square 
island, fifty-five miles long and forty- 
three miles wide. They have a road 
there where you can go around the island 
in a good American car and see most of 
its 1,860 sauare miles, but there is really 
not much to see when you have just been 
in the immense jungles of Borneo and in 
the valleys of Sumatra’s luxuriant trop- 
ical verdure. No tourist ever sets foot 
on Billiton. Its coasts are sandy and 
very marshy, distinguished only by the 
abnormal quantities of abnormally im- 
pertinent mosquitoes. Inside, the coun- 
try is flat; the treeless plains are covered 
with high, thick alang-alang trees, and 
there are impenetrable swamps. The na- 
tives of Billiton are very proud of their 
only hill which is some 1600 feet high. 


PANNING FOR TIN 


The foreman demonstrates that tin ore may be extracted in Billiton by 
the simple process of washing the gravel. The ore, being heavier, remains 
in the bottom of the dish. 


GROUND SLUICING 


Chinese coolies are employed un an annual contract to hack the gravel 


into the muddy stream which carries it 


down to a large steel pipe which 


in turn delivers it to a gravel pump. 


‘ 


They call it Mount Tanjem but I 
wouldn’t recommend it to blasé round- 
the-world tourists. The members of the 
local citizenry say that the average mean 
temperature is “only” around 78° which 
sounds like the beaches of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, but the day I was there it was 
more like Death Valley. 

There are a few strange things about 
silliton. For the past years, the island’s 
annual imports were four million guild- 
ers, about $2,000,000. Its exports amount- 
ed to $20,000,000—ten times as much, 
not a bad example to show how any coun- 
try should be managed! This little island 
which seems so negligible that it was lit- 
erally overlooked by the British when 
they closed the treaty of 1814 with the 
Dutch and made no mention of it has be- 
come of such importance that the Brit- 
ish probably regret that they ceded it to 
the Dutch in 1824. Together with the oil 
fields of Sumatra and the rubber plan- 
tations of Java it is the tin of Billiton 
that constitutes the most important of 
the many treasures of the Dutch Indies, 
Should war come to this part of the 
world, Indian oil, rubber and tin will be 
the real reasons for it. Nobody could 
anticipate it in 1824 when the British re- 
turned Billiton to the Dutch after it had 
been held for a long time under the 
Sultan of Palembang. Only in 1853 the 
island of Billiton became known as one 
of the world’s large tin fields. 

It belongs to the mineral belt which 
extends from Burma and Malaya down 
to the three tin islands in the Dutch East 
Indies: Billiton, Bangka and Singkef. 
More than fifty-five per cent of the 
world’s total tin production come from 
this region. That gives the British and 
Dutch a near-monopoly over one of the 
rarest of all the common metals in the 
world. Tin keeps an important and 
unique position among the basic metals. 
Its use—as a component in the alloy of 
bronze—goes back thousands of years 
before the dawn of history, yet no sub- 
stitute for it has been discovered. It is 
produced only in small quantities. It is, 
and always was, expensive. 

Without tin we should probably have 
fewer canned goods, engines, propeller 
shafts and various instruments ; and they 
all would cost a great deal more. Cans are 
not made of pure tin—this would be too 
expensive—but of iron sheets which are 
coated with tin, so called tin-plate. Tin 
is indispensable for Babbitt metal which 
is used in aircraft and automobile en- 
gines. It is indispensable for the manu- 
facturing of guns and torpedo tubes ; 
alloyed with lead it is used in terneplates. 
It is indispensable for America’s indus- 
trial peacetime production as well as for 
its defense program. The United States 
uses almost forty-five per cent of the 
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Dorethy Hosmer 


A pump elevates the tin-bearing gravel to a gallery 
of wooden planks where a continuous flow of 
water carries off the lighter elements, leaving the 
tin ore on the planks. Once a month the pump 
is turned off and the water allowed to evaporate 
so that the tin ore may be collected and packed 
in sacks. Coolies see to it that the gravel is not 
allowed to accumulate in large bulks and stop up 
the stream. These pictures were taken in Malaya 
where the process is essentially the same as in 
Billiton. 


th United States has no tin. All 
to be imported. Tin has be- 
erica’s biggest strategic ma- 
eded in importance and vol- 
- by rubber. 
does not mean that Americans 
lave nO more cans or engines 
some march of events our im- 
tin might be suddenly stopped. 


‘be partially replaced by cadmium. 

“ cans we could use containers 
ss or paper. But all these tech- 
1 at would be expensive and 
Ww ould take a long time in the intri- 


. They might take precious time 
Ww en time becomes a decisive factor: 


“This soil is worth its weight in gold,” 
he Dutch engineer said while he drove 
= out to the mine. “Square miles of it 


all geologists prophesied that the 
Ik of the Dutch Indian tin deposits 
‘ould be exhausted within twelve years. 
s should have happened two years 
_ Yet now we produce more tin than 
r. The world needs tin.” 

He added statistics and production fig- 
‘es. He said that we would be on the 
mine in a few minutes. I expected a 
giant enterprise with modern machinery, 
buildings, hangars. I was 


chimneys, 
very much surprised when he stopped 
his car near a flat, treeless plain, and 


said, “Let’s get out. That’s the place. 
ist a few steps to walk.” 

looked around and saw nothing. No 
mmneys, no machines or towers of 
k steel as in Pittsburgh. There 
e a few Chinese wading through the 
: a Pregl but I didn’t pay them 


aT ee Beale RS Before your 
eyes,” he said. “Just below the sur- 
Don’t be disappointed. Billiton 
es the finest and softest tin in the 


e were the miners. There were 
s of them. All of them are Chinese 
t laborers. They have come to 
from their homeland because the 
are better here and they can save 


there were no machines. Billi- 
xtensive tin deposits are found in 
of roll-lumps and grain in the 
Just beneath our feet. The ex- 

it sesndesy ea gravel but 


cti ion In = 1939 Ape: 


‘in’ Armhem, Holland, 


it is just ordinary soil which contains the 


precious metal. All they have to do on 
the mine is to get the gravel out and 
wash it. It is as easy and ingenious as 
the egg of Columbus. The lighter ma- 
terials, like mud and dirt, are washed 
down, and what remains is the ore, be- 
cause the ore is heavier than the soil. 

That is, in a few simple words, the 
whole process of production. The engi- 
neer explained it, of course, in a very in- 
volved expert way. An engineer loves 
cryptic figures and technical details, but 
even he couldn’t make it so complicated 
that I could not understand it. The 
method is called ground-sluicing. The 
gravel is cut out and smashed to small 
pieces by a first group of coolies who 
work with long spade tools called chang 
kol. The men stand in the muddy water 
of the small river which sluices the gravel 
down to a spot where the end of a large 
steel pipe reaches into the water. The 
pipe belongs to the gravel pump, the only 
kind of machinery in the mine. Through 
this pipe the broken-down gravel is 
pumped and elevated to a gallery of 
wooden planks where it will be washed. 
This is done on the planks. They are 
about two hundred yards long and ten 
feet wide, slightly descending, similar to 
a bowling alley. There are about eight 
wooden steps on it, so that the water 
flowing down makes eight small grades 
in the current. 

The coolies working on the wooden 
gallery attend to it so that the lumps of 
gravel won’t form large bulks of mud 
which would stop up the streaming. The 
actual work of separating the gravel 
from the tin ore is not done by them but 
by the water. Once a month the pump 
is stopped. The water on the gallery 
evaporates quickly under the hot sun: 
and there lies the tin—ready to be packed 
into sacks. 

It is not metallic tin, however, which 
is produced here but tin ore, cassiterite, 
tin oxide, often referred to as tinstone. 
It is a white-gray mass, grainy and 
heavy. To get the crude tin out of it the 
ore must be smelted in a blast furnace, 
and later refined by electrolysis. The 
smelting business, like the production of 
the ores, is in the hands of an interna- 
tional British-controlled cartel. Before 
the war the smelters were in Singapore, 
and Liverpool. 
Most of Billiton’s ores were then sent to 
Arnhem, but it is now being shipped to 
Singapore and, presumably, to the 
United States. When two leading Amer- 
ican concerns, Phelps Dodge and Amer- 
ican Metal Company, Ltd., started to 
build their own smelters in the U.S. so 


_that the ore from Malaya and the Dutch 


Indies could be smelted henceforth in 
America, the British-Dutch cartel put 


heavy export taxes on the ore. This had 
an unexpected consequence: the Amer- 
icans started buying more tin from Bo- 
livia, the world’s third producer. 

Up to 1929 Bolivia had a production 
of more than 40,000 tons a year, more 
than the Dutch Indies. After the de- 
pression the Bolivian tin mines took a 
sudden downward turn. The machinery 
grew old, there were labor troubles; in 
1939 they produced only 27,000 tons of 
ore. The trouble -with Bolivian tin is 
that it is low-grade, associated with sil- 
ver and bismuth ores. In order to be 
worked profitably it must be mixed with 
ore from Malaya or the Dutch Indies. 
In Bolivia the mining of tin is a difficult 
process. The ores are produced from 
veins. This demands expensive ma- 
chinery and labor. Besides, there is no 
smelter in Bolivia. Recently the United 
States government has undertaken io 
build a tin-smelting refinery in Texas 
with the cooperation of the Billiton Tin 
Company, and the first tin ore arrived 
in the United States from Bolivia about 
the first of May of this year. 

Five-sixths of the world’s tin produc- 
tion is won in the easy manner which is 
demonstrated in Billiton. The mines 
are never deeper than thirty or forty 
feet. Not always is there a stream con- 
veniently located which would flow the 
gravel down towards the steel pipe of the 
pump; sometimes the broken-down 
grounds must be elevated by hydraulic 
elevators. On the nearby island of 
Bangka they use counterweight—rail- 
Ways Or cars operated bya cable railway. 
Often the work is done by coolies. They 
carry the dirt in baskets to the place 
where it will be washed. In this part of 
the world human labor is cheaper than 
machinery, and a good worker will shift 
several cubic yards a day. 

According to the different methods, 
the experts speak of ground sluicing, hy- 
draulic mining, or open-cast workings. 
One of the feist things is the clearing 
of the jungle. It must be constantly 
kept cleared ; left to itself it would gTow 
again with fantastic rapidity and seri- 
ously hinder the work in the mines. 

My engineer called a foreman and said 
a few Javanese words to him. “We'll 
give you a quick demonstration,” he said. 
“Have you got a watch? Look at the ex- 
act time!” 

He raised his hand like the starter at 
a race and cried “Ready!” 

The Javanese jumped towards the 
mud on the ground. He had a small 
bow] of clay in his hand; he filled it with 
the mud and turned around to a place 
where the water of the brook was clear 
and flowing swiftly. For a few seconds 
he flushed the bowl through the water. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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FAREWELL TO THE 


COVERED BRIDGE 


By CLARE TENNANT 


BABYLONIAN history claims the first covered bridge. This 
was supposedly built over the Euphrates River, in Babylon, in 
783 B.C._—but as it was not made for posterity like the Sphinx 
and the Pyramids, it has long since vanished, and we have no 
details of its construction. 

The covered timber bridge, such as we Americans know it, 
is usually believed to be an American invention, although there 
is in existence today a famous old covered wooden bridge in 
Switzerland, over the river Reuss, at Lucerne. It is called the 
Kappellbriicke, or Chapel Bridge, and was put up in 1333, one 
hundred and sixty years before Columbus discovered America. 

The original American covered bridges were sturdy structures, 
built in the earlier days of our country’s settlement, and those 
that are standing today, in spite of fire, flood and the demolish- 
ing hand of progress, are most interesting items of Americana. 
They were not made by engineers and professional bridge build- 
ers, but mostly by the local carpenters who built the houses and 
barns in the surrounding country. This explains their homely 
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BULL'S DRIVGE 
CONNECTICUT 
The hardwood pegs which held old 
bridges together are clearly seen in 
the corner beams in this picture. 
Most of the old covered bridges were 
built by the local carpenter. 
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simplicity, also why so many of them have the appearance 6 
elongated barns. a 
Those old-time builders knew what they were about. The 
bridges were not built by “rule of thumb”, but were carefully 
constructed to stand wind pressure and load limits, and had 
other factors of safety. The most common variety was the 
single tunnel bridge, with sides boarded to the eaves. The 
majority of them were unpainted but some now wear coats Of 
barn red or gray paint. 
There were two styles of construction in most of these wooden 
bridges: the “Howe truss” and the “lattice-work” type. The 
latter, which had open sides, was developed and used to a great 
extent by Nicholas Powers, of Vermont, who built practically 
all the covered bridges in Vermont and New Hampshire in ¢ 
middle of the last century. He designed so many of this type 
of bridge that it was said “they were built by the mile and 
cut off by the yard”. No bolts or nails were used in these old 
bridges, not a piece of steel went into them. They were held 
together by pegs of hard wood. 
Just why these bridges were covered has been the subject of 
much conjecture, and many reasons have been put forth by 
historians. Some say they were covered over to serve as @ 
refuge in storms, others suggest that the covering prevented 
horses from shying at the water, but one flippant writer came 
nearest the truth when he said covered bridges were covered fot 
the same reason that women’s skirts were long (in those days) 
“to protect the underpinning”. Without this cover the bea 
and arches and even the thick floor planking would be weakened 
in a short time by the action of the elements. : 
Covered bridges standing today are still fairly numerous) 
They were built by the thousands all over the eastern part of 
the United States, and as settlers moved westward they built 
the same kind of bridges over the rivers as they went along; 
so there are still quite a few to be found in the Middle West. 
Indiana has two hundred and two, while Ohio has about three 
hundred. Altogether they are found in about twenty-five states 
in this country, and Canada, especially eastern Canada, has 
many of them. Pennsylvania has more than three hundred of 
these old bridges, Massachusetts has twenty-six, Vermont about 
two hundred and Connecticut only seven. 
Although the covered bridges were strongly made and have 
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This is the only covered bridge left in Massachusetts which has 

a passageway for pedestrians on the outside; the most com- 

mon kind was the single tunnel bridge. The passageway is 
covered over but fairly open on the sides. 
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THE PRUDENCE WRIGHT BRIDGE, EAST PEPPERELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE LONG BRIDGE AT CHARLEMONT, MASSACHUSE! 
This now-tottering bridge across the Deerfield River is 
oldest covered bridge in the State and measures 324 feet kk 
It has withstood wind pressure, load limits and other fae 
for over a hundred years. 
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RED COVERED BRIDGE AT DOUGLASSVILLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania has more than three hundred old covered 
bridges, sturdily built of hand-hewn timber and as neat as 
the barns which they very often resemble. This one bridges 
the Schuylkill River and was originally a toll bridge. 
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BRIDGE AT SAXON WOODS, VERMONT 


las Powers designed so many covered bridges in Vermont 
New Hampshire that it was said they were “built by the 
and cut off by the yard.” There are still about two 
hundred in Vermont, many in excellent condition. 


well stood the test of time, each succeeding year takes a heavy 
toll of them. Floods and storms and expansion of the high- 
ways bring down one old bridge after another, and in their 
places are erected new bridges of stone and steel, some beau- 
tiful and some not, none of them having the picturesqueness 
and historic association of the old covered bridges. It is 
inevitable that some day they will all be gone, but the ones 
that stand are interesting landmarks for those of us who 
travel about the country seeking for evidence of the past as 
a background for the present. They are distinctly early 
American, the product of the hardiness of our forefathers, 
who built them of hand-hewn timbers at a time when bridges 
were needed to carry the highways into undeveloped terri- 
tory. They rendered great service to a growing country. 

Much of the interest of old covered bridges lies in their 
individuality. No two are alike. Some are short and others 
very long, according to the width of the waters they span. A 
good example of a long covered bridge is the “The Historic 
Long Bridge” at Charlemont, Massachusetts. It measures 
three hundred and twenty-four feet, was built in 1833 and 
is the oldest covered bridge in Massachusetts. It is also the 
narrowest, darkest and quaintest of covered bridges, about 
which very little definite information is available, but it still 
winds its now tottering way across the Deerfield River, look- 
ing somehow like a freight train. It is also the subject of 
many legendary tales. This old bridge is said to have been 
built over the path of the Indians’ trek to Canada, after the 
great massacre at Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 1703. 

Some of the covered bridges had footpaths for pedestrians 


(Continued on page 42) 
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OF THE CARIBBEAN 


‘ 
By E. J. HOWE 
With photographs by the author i 


GRINDING CASSAVA 


Fifty-two times a year for more than half a century this sturdy septua- 


genarian 


has worked the same giant grater. Splinters of flint sunk in 
mahogany reduce cassava root to pulp. 


FEXIGHTY miles north from the Guatemalan frontier, along the 
low mangrove-bound coast of British Honduras lies Stann 
Creek: a small tropical town of white cheery-faced houses eager- 
ly looking out to sea. In approved colonial fashion this well- 
kept, orderly front screens the huddle of native reed huts and 
palm-thatched lean-to’s from the prying eyes of passing ships. 
Across a sand-filled gulley called Regent Street, the bush starts 
with uncompromising suddenness. 

One thing distinguishes Stann Creek from the common run 
of tropical coastal towns: it is the world’s northernmost outpost 
of the Caribs. Here, members of the tribe which gave its name 
to that wide expanse of much-trafficked water between the Span- 
ish Main and the West Indies lead an obscure and hushed-up 
existence. 
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THE “WOWLER” 


Cassava pulp is packed into an eight-foot long tube that resemb 
boa constrictor. When weights are applied to the “wowler,” tl 
forced from the pulp, and the cassava is ready for bakit 


The eight thousand Caribs now living in British Hondura 
are descendants of the ill-fated Charaibes of St. Vincent, on 
of the Windward Islands. They belong to that extraordinar. 
race which spread over the northern part of South Americ 
from a center believed to have been the Matto Grosso regio’ 
on the Bolivian-Brazilian border. Little is known about thet 
pre-conquest migrations. When first met by Columbus in 149 
in the Lesser Antilles, they had vanquished the gentle Arawak 
and were looked upon as recent invaders—Caribs, the strangers 
Their bodies were painted a brilliant red with annato, thei 
cheeks gashed with black-stained scars. Black and white circle 
around their eyes further enhanced their gruesome appearance 
Fierce and extremely warlike, they resented the appeasemen 
policy of Spanish Capuchin monks as much as the later at 


CARIB RITUAL DANCE 


a screen wire mask imported from Germany and an elaborate 
, this dancer celebrates the winter solstice. Store influence distorts 
1e ancient tribal ceremony in form—but not in substance. 


fempts of English settlers to subjugate them by using force. 

Coveted both by the French and English, torn by colonial 
warfare, St. Vincent became a tropical no-man’s-land under the 
lash of the Caribs’ cruel guerrilla tactics. Captured for the Eng- 
ish in 1762 by General Monckton, recaptured by the French in 
1778, and restored to England in the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, 
the island at last enjoyed a short breathing spell. But around 
1789 French revolutionary doctrines reached the Lesser Antilles. 
Martinique assumed leadership under bold, swaggering Victor 
Hugues, Commissar of the Convention; one by one the islands 
fell into the hands of the revolutionaries. 

Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité! the Caribs were quick to inter- 
pret the emmissaries’ preachings. Fraternize with the rebels, ex- 
terminate the hated English! The rest of the white intruders 


TIME OUT FOR A SMOKE 


Passionate smokers, Caribs start out young. Pancho is already 
used to raw tongue-biting tobacco and he would be con- 


temptuous of rice paper and milder blends. 


could be dealt with later. In 1795, supported by French armed 
forces secretly landed at night, the Caribs raised the red ban- 
ner of the Commune in St. Vincent, and swept across the island 
on a hurricane trail of destruction and murder. Estates were 
burned down, prisoners mangled, their limbless trunks left to 
wither on the ground. The scanty garrison of ten privates and 
twenty-seven artillerymen put up a savage resistance and held 
Fort Charlotte. For fifteen months this brigands’ war raged at 
St. Vincent before the British government made up its mind 
to defend the Crown’s West Indian holdings. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was sent out with twelve thousand men. In less than 
a week he crushed the French. Their leader, Marinier, his 
officers and 460 rebels were taken prisoners ; Chatoyer, the Carib 
chief, was killed in battle. After a half-hearted defense the 
Caribs surrendered. They were rounded up and deported 
wholesale to Roatan, one of the Bay Islands off the coast of 
Spanish Honduras. It is said that the English took a round- 
about course to prevent the seafaring Caribs from ever find- 
ing their way back to St. Vincent. 

Some five thousand exiles reached Roatan. They had brought 
with them cassava roots, plantain and banana suckers, and set- 
tled down, clearing the land, planting their crops. But in 1797, 
one year later, the Spanish captured Roatan. The Caribs fought, 
lost, and capitulated to Don Jose Rossi, Governor of Truxillo. 
The harsh, relentless rule of their new masters was little to 


SWAYING SHADOWS 


Born dancers, Caribs have a double legacy of rhythm: Indian endurance 


their liking. Hoperully they migrated to 
the mainland of Spanish Honduras, but 
found conditions even worse. Again they 
packed up their cassava roots and banana 
suckers, took to their dugouts, and crossed 
the Gulf of Honduras, giving a wide 
berth to the Guatemalan coast, till they 
reached the southern tip of British-owned 
Honduras. Here their Odyssey ended. 
It was their ironic fate to revolt against 
British rule only to seek refuge again 
under the Union Jack. 

Their own story handed down by word 
of mouth through three generations blurs 
the facts, and gives no credit to their 
warring forbears. Wistfully the headman 
drew the picture of a peaceful people 
who minded their own business till cattle 
owned by French and English settlers 
started to damage their plantations. In 
protest the Caribs killed some of the 
browsing cows, whereupon the French 
retaliated by polluting their drinking wa- 
ter. Fighting broke out, and the Caribs 
killed some French settlers. Then they 
fled to the mountains and entrenched 
themselves in caves. Bloodhounds tracked 
them down. Besieged, starved and _ tor- 
tured by thirst they surrendered, and 
were ignomiously shipped off to Roatan. 

Gingerly we approached the subject 
of Negro infiltration. “Yes,” our living 
history book nodded, “it is true, there 
are black Caribs among us.” ‘“‘Once,” he 
went on, “some St. Vincent Caribs in a 
village near the beach heard unusual 
noises for several days. When a search 
party was sent out by the chief it found a 
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and African speed. At the right, a smiling Carib examines a bunch of 
ripe cohune nuts. Bunches of these nuts weigh up to 250 pounds and 
take eighteen months to mature. 


black man building a dorey with a 

machete-like tool. They could not under- 

stand how this man got to their island or 

whence he came, and as they did not 

want the black man to. mix with them, 

they drove him away. Other Caribs heard 

of his distress, took pity, and allowed him 

to stay in their midst. The Negro was 

hard working and made himself handy. 

After a time they let him marry one of 

the Carib women, but eventually he was 

forced to leave the island upon the un- 

ceasing protest from the other villages.” 

This incident, however inaccurate in 

detail, marked the turning point in the 

history of the St. Vincent Caribs. Runa- 

way Negro slaves shipwrecked in 1675 on 

the neighboring island of Bequia found 

their way to St. Vincent, and though the 

Caribs would have none of the whites, 

they welcomed the Negroes to their vil- 

lages. The African blood proved over- 

whelmingly strong; before long the de- 

scendants of the runaway slaves out- 

numbered the yellow Caribs. West 

African cassava was adopted as the staple 

food, juju replaced the Indian gods, 

their American heritage was completely 

obliterated. 

The only thing saved from this racial 

shipwreck is the Carib language, which 

belongs to ‘the linguistic stock of the 

South American In- 

dian. The Caribs claim 

that their language 

never had more than At sunrise two lonely leaf- 
clad figures beach their craft. 

three numbers, aba, They are the Warin, heralds 

bia-ma, oo-ruava. It of the winter solstice dance, 
and their landing is a sym- 
bol_of the Caribs’ seaborne 
migration. The celebration 


they inaugurate will last for 
eight days. 


THE WARIN ARRIVE 


rovides no names tor the days of the 
eek. This would indicate a very rudi- 
ientary aboriginal culture. On the other 
and, the indigenous words for numbers 
nd week days may have been lost dur- 
ig the tribes’ migrations to the West In- 
ies and the long isolation from its con- 
ental racial stock. When they came in 
ontact with white civilization this lin- 
uistic deficiency was keenly felt. Sig- 
lificantly, the ‘St. Vincent Caribs chose 
he least hated of the European invaders 
o furnish the missing word-links. From 
our up they count in French. They start 
heir week with lundi; Tuesday is loo- 
goo bia-ma, the second ; Wednesday Joo- 
goo oo-ruava, the third day. Thursday 
s simply quatre. Friday, Saturday, and 
sunday are the French vendredi, samedi 
ind dimanche. 


Like most of the Amerindian lan- 


tuages, Carib is an unwritten tongue, 
vithout standard spelling. But the wide- 
pread belief that it is just a hodge-podge 
9§ French, English and West African 
lialects with a sprinkling of aboriginal 
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words is quite unfounded. There are a 
number of things and ideas for which the 
women have special words, different 
from those used by the men: hua, rain, 
is used by the women, goo-nooboo by the 
men. Different prefixes indicate identical 
parts of male or female anatomy. Thus, 
la-goo is the eye of a man, ta-goo that of 
a woman. This peculiarity of the lan- 
guage led to the exaggerated story told 
all travelers that the Carib women have 
a language exclusively their own. 

In the social scheme of their life, the 
woman is the toiler. The cultivation of 
cassava, all-important staple food of the 
Caribs, devolves solely ‘upon her. Once 
the man has cleared the bush his task as 
a planter is done. He is primarily the 
craftsman, the boat builder, the fisher- 
man, and the weaver of baskets. A pro- 
digious talker, amiable, he gets sullen 
and unruly when put to any fixed work 
schedule. 

Among the first to use sails in the 
New World, famed for his seamanship 
and the uncanny speed at which he drives 


his long narrow-beamed dugout, the 
Carib’s life has always been wedded to 
the sea. But white traders and merchants 
followed him to the lonely strips of coast 
he had chosen. With them they brought 
new standards and a hard-driving money 
policy. Schools and the church pre- 
scribed an alien mode of life demand- 
ing innumerable things. Heading the 
list were clothes and shoes. They could 
only be bought—at the merchant’s store. 
Soon the Carib found out that fishing 
and planting for his own small needs 
did not suffice in this white man’s cash 
and carry system. So far his simple bal- 
ance sheet had shown him as a sound 
and self-supporting unit. Now it was 
pushed into the red and stayed there. He 
cannot retreat from the encroaching com- 
plexities of white civilization into the 
fastness of mountains and_ tropical 
jungle as did the Maya and Aztec: the 
sea chains him to the coast. Thus he be- 
came an embittered serf in the mechan- 
ized life pattern he hates and fails to 
comprehend. He would have faced com- 


plete pauperization had he not instinctively clung, in a maize- 
and rice-eating land, to his own traditional crop, cassava. 

Manihot utilissima, the bitter cassava, demands careful prep- 
aration of the soil. For weeks the Carib women trek through the 
bush at the crack of dawn to their clearings, sheltered behind 
the windbreak walls of twelve-foot reeds and trumpet trees. 
Their only implement is the hoe. After planting in January and 
February, constant weeding is necessary throughout the next 
seven or eight months, or the slender stems which! shoot up to a 
height of nine feet will be strangled by the rank tropical under- 
growth. The fibro-nitrogenous roots yield the finest starch when 
mature at from twelve to thirteen months. But for cassava meal 
the tuber is harvested after eight months. 

It is during harvesting time that the extraordinary stamina of 
the Carib women comes into play. The katauri, a hamper woven 
of tie-tie (lianas), carried knapsack-fashion on the back and 
similar to the barda used in the Guianas, is her only means of 
transport. Cultivation of a five-acre cassava patch is considered 
an easy task for a woman helped by two small children. As the 
average yield per acre is eight tons of tuber, some forty tons 
must be diligently backed home in katauri-loads over miles of 
rough jungle track. 

Peeled, the gayin, the young cassava root, is grated on the 
eggi, a mahogany board covered with tiny flint splinters shrunk 
into the wood. To strain it the pulp is packed into the roo-goo- 
ma, an eight-foot-long tube some four inches in diameter, in- 
geniously woven of basket tie-tie. Aptly, the Creoles call it the 
“wowler,’ vernacular for the anaconda or boa constrictor of 
tropical America. Once filled with cassava pulp, its upper 
end js hung from a high branch; the lower terminates in a large 
wooden eye through which a pole is thrust, weighted down on 
one side by heavy boulders. The woman now sits:down on the 
free end of the pole, slowly applying her weight. As the finely 
woven wicker tube is stretched. it contracts, and the sap is forced 
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THE HOUSEWIFE AT WORK 
The bakers of bread and the mak- 


ers of homes, Carib women work 
from dawn to dusk. Coarse meal 
is sifted on a hot tin; in a trice 
the wafer-thin cassava dish is done. 
Cut into segments, the twenty-four: 
inch loaves are ready for immedi- 
ate use. Below are the cassava 
maker’s implements, hand-carved 
from solid mahogany or woven 
from tie-tie. On the mat from left 
to right are the bowl, the mortar 
and pestle for pounding plantains, 
the wicker tube, the sieve and 
trowel. In the background is the 
grater, and the hamper in which 
Carib women carry their burdens. 


out—a primitive but most efficient labor-saving device. Taken 
from the “wowler,” the meal is ready for the baking of dereti, 
the thin hard cassava bread! At this stage the marble-white 
meal and pale green sap contain hydrocyanic acid and are 
highly poisonous. Lucky for the primitive consumers, heat dis- 
pels the volatile cyanogen, the poisonous principle. 

A circular tin, twenty-four inches across, is placed on a tripod 
over the open fire. As soon as it is hot, the tin is evenly covered 
with sifted meal, patted down with a mahogany trowel. No 
grease is used. In less than five minutes the underside is done, 
and the giant wafer, only an eighth of an inch thick, is deftly 
turned over. Edges are trimmed with the long-bladed machete, 
and the disk-like loaf is cut into eight segments. By evening the 
stacks of pallid bread are mountainous, another week’s food 
supply is ready. 

With a broad grin the woman handed us a piece hot from 
the tin; in a split second it got cold, brittle and hard. Nonede- 
script in taste, its fine points escaped us, except as a grueling 
masticatory exercise. But the Caribs thrive on it! Besides fal- 
mout, fish cooked in coconut milk, cassava bread is their main 
food item. Much like the Mexican tortillera, the Carib women, 
when at home, is forever baking cassava bread. A Carib girls 
trousseau is the strength packed in her muscles, and her adroit- 
ness as a dereti baker. Unlike our own harassed brides she has 
no need to exert her culinary imagination. Her man is no epi- 
cure; the way to his heart is a short cut. Sliced and sun-dried 
plantains pounded to fine flour are made into insipid cookies, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


WELCOME TO SOUTH AMERICA 


A recently completed survey of the ho- 
tels on the West Coast of South America 
by Mr. Christopher de Groot, United 
States sales representative of Pan Amer- 
ican Grace Airways, has brought to light 
an amazing development of the facilities 
expressly intended for the tourist trade 
_ from the United States. 
_ The various governments have taken 
_ much interest in these developments, rea- 
lizing that if their provisions for the 
tourists are sufficiently attractive, they 
would result in a worth while and lasting 
supply of dollars—the most important 
need for increasing the trade between 
those countries and ours. They have 
_ sent their experts to study the consiruc- 
tion and the management of our best re- 
sort hotels and they have taken advan- 
tage of the fact that European conditions 
' have caused an exodus of executive per- 
_ sonnel from the hotels of the Riviera and 
_ Switzerland. Because of this, the new 
hotels built in Peru and in Chile are 
operated by experienced mditres d hotel, 
_ who in turn have been training the na- 
tive help so that now they perform their 
duties in accordance with the highest 
European traditions. 
_ Quito, in Ecuador, has one of the first 
modern hotels built on the Pacific Coast, 
the “Metropolitano.” Recently organized 
for the tourists who wish to pass some 
time in this delightful capital is the 
“Quinta Miraflores” sponsored by Pana- 
gra and W. R. Grace and Company for 
their cruise clientele. This suburban 
type of hotel, equipped with American 
furniture and fixtures, is out of town on 
the way to the airport and has all the 
modern comforts. The golfing privileges 
of the country club are available to its 
_ guests and the restaurants and night clubs 
of the city are only a short distance away. 


In the principal commercial city of 
Ecuador, Guayaquil, there is a splendid 
new hotel under the same management as 
the one in Quito and bearing the same 
name—the “Metropolitano.” This ultra- 
modern hostelry has about everything 
that an experienced management could 
think of in order to satisfy the most ex- 
clusive clientele. Suffice it to say that 
while it is located in the heart of town, 

there is a large swimming pool on the 
roof, with a broad observation terrace, 
and a pent-house and suites are air-con- 
ditioned. All guest rooms have baths and 
_ itis probably the only hotel in the world 
_ that, beside the customary towels and 
soap, also furnishes individual tubes of 
_ tooth-paste. The intent to make of this 
hotel a perfect example of modern man- 
agement was demonstrated when it was 
first built. There are four floors and they 
‘were opened one at a time, additional 
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as personnel adequately trained became 
available. 

Continuing south to Peru, one comes 
on what is probably the most comprehen- 
sive and varied hotel development pro- 
gram that any country has ever carried 
on at one time. Subsidized by the gov- 
ernment by over 6,500,000 soles—over a 
million dollars—a group of twelve hotels 
was started sometime ago and now all 
are either finished or will be within this 
year. They vary from a small one of 42- 
rooms at Huaraz, high in the Andes, or 
one of 48 rooms in the deep jungles of 
Tingo Maria, to the large one, with a 
hundred and eighty rooms, at Cuzco, a 
city at 11,000 feet in altitude. Foreign 
experts have helped plan these new build- 
ings and each is as nearly perfect as any 
hotel can be. 

In Lima, the capital of Peru, we find 
the Hotel Bolivar, a large, modern house 
recently placed under the management of 
Sr. Elminger, a Swiss of long experience. 
The hotel can accommodate over 400 peo- 
ple and its rooms have recently been 
modernized in every respect. 

Continuing our journey to the south, 
we come to La Paz, capital of Bolivia. 
Here there is the new “Sucre-Palace,” 
built less than two years ago and also 
operated by experienced European ho- 
teliers. It has the modern conveniences 
and all the comforts that can be found in 
any hotel in the large cities of the United 
States. Added attractions are the casino 
on the roof, eight stories up, where 
gambling is wide open and the atmos- 
phere is that of Monte Carlo, and, as an 
alternative, there is a real Parision boite 
in the cellar. 

Chile, still further south, is a country 
of great climatic diversification. The 
government has been carrying out a pro- 
gram for the development of the many 
opportunities that the varied climate of- 
fers for the benefit of the tourist. 

The Bonfanti organization, affiliated 
with the tourist office of the government 
and made up of extremely competent 
managers, has taken over the develop- 
ment of the Chilean lakes into another 
Switzerland, only on a magnificently 


larger scale. Two new hotels are already 
in operation, one at Pucon and the other 
at Puerto Varas, besides numerous skiing 
hostels that have been established over 
the region. The same company has also 
taken over the management of the splen- 
did Hotel Carrera in Santiago. 


THE STEAMBOAT COMES BACK 


Americans are beginning to rediscover 
their great waterways. Every year more 
interest is shown in cruises along the 
Ohio, the Lower Mississippi, the Upper 
Mississippi and the Tennessee Rivers. 
Now that the TVA project is nearing com- 
pletion, it is possible to navigate the 
Tennessee River for a distance of almost 
five hundred miles to Chattanooga. In 
the near future it will be possible to 
navigate the river as far as Knoxville. 

The Tennessee River flows through a 
land of startling contrasts—a blending of 
the eighteenth with the twentieth centu- 
ries, where colorful, primitive conditions 
exist side by side with the most modern 
cultural developments — where moun- 
taineer settlements are only a few miles 
from metropolitan cities. And it is in 
the Tennessee Valley that visitors may 
see the greatest engineering project ever 
undertaken by our government. 

Together with its tributaries the Ten- 
nessee River drains a watershed of over 
forty thousand square miles in parts of 
seven southeastern states. The Tennessee 
Valley has a difference of elevation 
greater than that of any other major river 
system in eastern United States. The 
eastern branch of the Appalachian 


.Range, of which the Great Smoky Moun- 


tains are a part, forms the eastern 
boundary of the upper part of the Valley 
and contains forty peaks over 6,000 feet 
in height, while the mouth of the river 
at Ohio is only 300 feet above sea level. 

Another miracle of the Valley is the 
transformation of this agricultural area 
into an ideal vacation land. The mighty 
dams of TVA have turned a turbulent 
river into the “Great Lakes of the South.” 
They will, when all are finished, form a 
continuous chain of lakes for over six 
hundred miles. 


FOR VACATIONERS IN THE EAST 


This summer, more than ever before, 
Americans will be looking for places to 
stay in this country which are attractive 
and yet moderately priced. We have on 
file a selected list of summer hotels and 
camps in the East, with restricted clien- 
tele, which can be recommended in every 
way. If you will write to the secretary 
of the Club, stating what type of accom- 
modation you prefer, we shall be glad 
to send you a descriptive booklet. 
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Cruising on the World’s 
Largest Inland Water- 
way. More than 2000 
miles of delightful travel. 
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GEORGIAN BAY LINE GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Route 1. Chicago — Buffalo Route 4. Chicago — Mackinac Island — Sturgeon Bay 
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GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Route 2. Chicago — Isle Royale 


S.S. Alabama. First sailing Mon., June 30th, from Chicago. 
Five-day cruise from $49.50. CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. 


Chicago — Buffalo 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE Route 5. 

Route 3. Buffalo — Duluth SS. SEEANDBEE. First sailing Sat., July 12th, from Chicago: 
S.S. South American. First sailing Sat., July 5th, from Buffalo; Tues., July 15th, from Buffalo. 

Wed., July 9th, from Duluth. 


Seven-day cruise from $69.50. 


Seven-day cruise from $59.50. 
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JUGULAR VEIN OF A CONTINENT 
sa Pe Ore ' (Continued from page 19) 


a possible real break looming on gold and manganese and iron and 
horizon for those tens of thou- limitless, uninhabited prairies that 
lands of refugees who have the stuff might soon produce beef and other 
n them for real pioneers. That brings agricultural products. 
is back four hundred years to the But they aren’t all like Jimmy An- 
lay when Orellana wanted to use his gel, who is a fine and honest worker. 
pwn judgment about the prairie lands, Just a few years ago the Amazons 
ynd his chief overruled him. popped up again in a modern adven- 
It was a great expedition that ture book, the “women who live with- 
Orellana commanded down the Ama- out men” and who borrow men from 
Joon River through strange waters, neighboring nations only once in so 
through terrifying country, past thou- often for biological purposes. It so 
sands of hostile Indians. The mere happens that they don’t exist in the 
fact that I like to speculate on what country that this particular -‘‘ex- 
| . * 
lwould have happened if, does not  plorer” was talking about, but they 
“mean that Father Carvajal’s account do exist in Carvajal’s account of 
lof Orellana’s voyage isn’t one of the Orellana’s voyage. He met women 
‘greatest classics in the stirring liter- warriors first among the Indians who 
‘ature of exploration and adventure. attacked him on the Amazon River, 
Friar Gaspar de Carvajal was a and later he heard about the great 
‘priest who went along with Orellana, and fearsome nation of women who 
‘and wrote the official account of the lived inland, and were top dogs 
expedition. As published in transla- among all the neighboring people, and 
|/tion recently, by the American Geo- borrowed their menfolks only when 
\graphical Society of New York, that necessary, and henpecked everybody 
/account is only sixty-eight pages long, within a thousand miles, just as this 
‘but by this time that modest orig- modern explorer said they did. 
inal has grown into hundreds of vol- Then there is the story of the ex- 
|umes. | plorers who were “lost,’ and who 
If you read the account, you find are supposed to be living with the 
in it all the old (by now) tales, that Indians as captives or as white gods 
| dozens on dozens of explorers have or something. Our papers and press 
since adopted as their own, puffed up, agents have been making a great hul- 
_and inflated, to dish up to a gullible Jlabaloo about that story, ever since 
| public that hadn’t read its Carvajal. Col. Fawcett disappeared in 1925, and 
There was the story, for instance, Redfern a few years later. Well, 
of the Indians who came to see Orellana was the first one to bring 
Orellana while he was still on the it out. The Ordaz expedition had 


Napo River. They were emissaries plunged into the interior in 1531 and ALSO S- AND 7-DAY CRUISES TO ISLE ROY 


from some inland nation, in which had never been heard of again, except SUPERIOR FROM CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO 
all the citizens were like themselves. in the form of the same rumors that : : ; 


They were “of such stature that are floating around today about Faw- 
each one was taller by a span than  cett and Redfern. And when Orellana 
the tallest Christian, and they were got about three-fourths of the way 
quite white, and had very fine hair down the Amazon, to a point about 
which reached down to their waists six hundred miles above the mouth, 
...” Orellana looked for more of he heard from the savages that a lot 
them but couldn’t find them, but the of white men were living with the 
white Indians have popped up in Indians a couple of hundred miles 
| dozens of questionable adventure- north of the river, exactly as every 
books ever since. other explorer who emerges from the 
| Then there is the Eldorado story Matto Grosso today hears from the 
| of a golden Indian city. That still Indians there about the white men 
crops up. ‘Colonel Fawcett searched (Colonel Fawcett and son?) who 
for a Golden City south of the are living in the unexplored interior 
Amazon, and Jimmy Angel, the with other Indians. 

American flier who made the great Hence, in accomplishing a great 
“movie “Hell’s Angels,” is still search- voyage, Orellana set a style, not only 
| ing for a “mountain of gold” in that in travel and point of view, but in 
Same Guiana country north of the literature as well. But on both scores 
| tiver where Orellana and Pizarro that style is now becoming a bit 
thought Eldorado must be, and where shopworn, after four centuries. Some- 
Sir Walter Raleigh was headed when thing new seems about to break, in 
he searched for that city of fantastic point of view on the basin, in travel, 
legends. It all had its start in the in colonization and exploitation. If 
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Ship on the Great Lakes 


A thousand thrills are awaiting 
you on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! There is no thrill like 
cruising—no friends like ship- 
board friends—nothing quite 
so intimate! And just think what 
you will see! Fashionable Mack- 
inac Island—famous Niagara ; 
Falls (you're on shore over 12 glorious hours at both \ 
places). Stops at Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, N. Y. 
You'll cruise on Lakes Michigan, Erie, Huron and through 
Georgian Bay, Green Bay, St. Mary's River. You'll enjoy 3 
good food—revel in the luxury of comfortable staterooms a 
with running water and telephones in all. You'll enjoy “A 
deck sports, dancing and thrilling floor shows nightly. All 
expenses included in one price. 4 
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Orellana voyage. Whether Jimmy Orellana had had his way in the 
Angel found a mountain of gold, first place it might have broken a long 
I don’t know. I do know that he’s time ago. As one who is somewhat 
had a very successful time prospect- tired of seeing all of Orellana’s fine, 
ing in some of the world’s finest fresh, original adventure stories pop 

_ country, that he has already done as_ up again and again, dressed up in 
much as anybody to open the Gran modern version, I sincerely hope that 
Savannahs, where the land is fertile something new will soon break, too, 
and there are no mosquitoes, where in the literature about Amazonia. 
the climate is healthy, and there is CSS dt Sia 3 


Get beautiful, illustrated folder FREE. See your travel agent or write 


Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Color Photography 


'T HERE isn’t any great difficulty in 
getting good color shots if ordinary 
precautions are taken to follow in- 
structions. Almost any camera, other 
than the common roll film model, 
can be used for Kodachrome photog- 
raphy. Cut films are available for all 
common sizes including 6 x 13 stereo, 
while the 35 mm. miniatures may be 
loaded with either eighteen or thirty- 
six exposure rolls. In addition to the 
camera the only necessary accessories 
are a few filters. 

The Kodachrome filters include one 
for using Type A film by daylight, 
one for using daylight film by arti- 
ficial light, one for using Type A 
film with flashlight, a haze filter for 
daylicht nlm and a series of “CC” 
hlters for correcting daylight film 
for variations in the color of day- 
light. The “CC” filters are hardly 
practical unless a color meter is used 
to indicate which one is correct for 
existing conditions. 

(The Eastman Color Temperature 
‘Meter is invaluable for amateurs who 
wish to obtain the finest possible 
color reproduction.) 

Many amateurs choose Type A for 
everything, using it in daylight with 
the corrective filter which, at the 
same time, replaces the haze filter. 
_A good deep sunshade and a tripod 
will add to the average level of suc- 
cess, and for the rest of it, sound 
common sense will help tremendously. 

The amateur colorist must remem- 
ber one thing. His vision is of slight 
value as an indicator of true existing 
conditions. For example, we are hard- 
ly aware of any change of color in 
familiar objects whether seen by arti- 
ficial or daylight. On the contrary we 
know that men’s evening dress is 
now more often a midnight blue than 
a trtie black simply because this deep 
blue looks “blacker” at night than a 
true black does. That indicates some- 
what the extent of the change which 
takes place. 

In color work the amount of 
change is indicated by the fact that 
when Type A is used by daylight, 
the correcting filter is a fairly deep 
orange, and not the extremely deli- 
cate tint characteristic of the normal 
color-correcting filters used with 
color film, 

Obviously the color of any object 
will change when it is illuminated by 
different colors. An orange on a 
green plate, when illuminated by red 
light, appears white or very light 
gray upon a black plate. But these 
are differences of considerable de- 
gree. In natural color photography 
we are concerned with much less ob- 
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vious | changes. For example, a deli- 
cately pink rose may appear ‘salmon 
colored, or it may show more than a 
trace of lavender. Grass may appear 
too yellow or it may be somewhat 
purple in tone. These are the things 
which influence color shots and re- 
sult in disappointment. 

Invariably the film is blamed, while 
in truth these variations only go to 
prove how dependable the film is, 
because these “unnatural” colorations 
are the true colors of such objects 
at the time they were photographed. 
The explanation is simple. 

Color film would be of little value 
if it did not reproduce the slightest 
variations of color tint. It follows, 
therefore, that when the change ot 
tint is caused by a change in the 
color of the existing Hght, the film 
will record this change as readily as 
it will variations in natural color. 
Thus when the light is blue, every- 
thing will be more blue than it 
should be; and when the light is red, 
everything will have a ruddy tone. 

We do not notice these variations 
visually because we have a psycho- 
logical compensation. Moreover we 
“see” familiar objects more from 
memory than by direct vision even 
while we look at them; so, unless 
the light is highly colored indeed we 
hardly notice color variations. 


Natural color film is corrected for 
average normal daylight, a condition 
which is rare indeed, but ordinary 
variation is not great enough really 
to spoil film. However it is not 
uncommon to encounter decided color 
changes, so that when the sky is 
overcast we have a definitely blue 
light, and in direct sunlight the light 
is inclined to be ruddy. However, 
by avoiding these extremes, par- 
ticularly the overcast day, color films 
should prove entirely satisfactory. 
Some amateurs shoot freely on over- 
cast days when the colors of the 
subject are such that an increase in 
blue will not be noticeable, and in bril- 
liant sunlight when the subject will 


stand some additional red. Advanced 


workers read the actual color tem- 
perature and use one ot the “CC” 
series of compensating filters. 


So much for shooting color. You 
may use color film freely, just as 
you would ordinary film. If the fin- 
ished films are weak and thin it in- 
dicates overexposure; if they are dark 
and heavy it indicates underexposure. 
Correct for future films by chang- 
ing the meter factor. The manufac- 
turer advises a speed of Scheiner 
17, but the writer always shoots at 
20, as the suggested speed gives films 
which are too thin. 


When the films are returned, there 
are three ways in which they can be 
seen. First is direct examination by 
holding them up to the window or 
in front of an illuminated sheet of 
paper. Usually when viewed in this 
way they appear blue if daylight is 
used or somewhat yellowish by 
ordinary artificial light. The second 
method is the use of a magnifying 
viewer. This provides approximately 
the correct color of illumination, but 
the picture is still small and only 
one person at a time can see the 
views. These viewers are of the 
greatest value for examining films 
just back from the laboratory and 
for arranging slides in correct posi- 
tion and sequence for projection. 


Color slides are never really seen 
until they are seen projected to a size 
of at least thirty-six inches. The 
colors in the film are adjusted to the 
light color of the projection bulb and 
the reflection curve of a good screen, 
so that the color of the slide can 
only be criticized fairly when it is 
projected. 

Projection is simple, and projec- 
tors are inexpensive. There are a 
number of good projectors available. 
The Kodak projectors are small but 
highly efficient. They may be ob- 
tained with automatic slide changers 
when desired. The Manumatic pro- 
jector is also moderately priced and 
has an automatic slide stacker for 
taking up the slides after projection. 
There are also combination projec- 
tors which will project the slide in 
small size upon a small, self-contained 
translucent screen or upon a full size 
screen in the conventional manner. 


Projection bulbs wear out in time 
and become inefficient even before 
they burn out. Condenser lenses be- 
come covered with a greasy fog 
which should be cleaned off from 
time to time. The projection lens 
also becomes soiled, collecting both 
grease and dust. It is very easy 
for the projector to lose sixty per- 
cent of its efficiency without the loss 
being noticed by anything other than 
a dimness and dullness of the color. 


Do not wait until the quality of 
projection becomes unsatisfactory but 
examine the projection lens every time 
you get ready to project. 
densers should be cleaned at least 
once a month and the bulb wiped 
off at the same time. 


If the screen is to be used for 
stereo projection with a polarizing 
projector it will be found necessary 
to make use of a metallic surfaced 
screen such as the familiar silver 
screen with an aluminum surface. 


The con- — 


Beaded screens will depolarize t 
light and spoil the stereo effect 
will a flat white screen. For straig 
color projection each of these screer 
types have their enthusiastic ad 
cates, and the choice really becon 
a personal one. However, in vi 
of the rapidly mounting interest 
stereo. projection the silver scre 
should receive serious consideration. 

When there is a screen already. 
the family, usually because a mo 
camera is used, this screen may 
used, but if a screen is purchased 
still slide projection the square 
should be chosen because it permits 
the slide to be projected either v 
tically or horizontally in full scree 
width. When the oblong movie screen 
is used, the horizontal picture he 
does not fill the screen or the vertical 
one has its top and bottom cut o 

The screen should be at least three 
feet square and, if possible, four feet. 
When the 35 mm. Kodachrome slide 
is projected to four feet in the ay- 
erage living room, it is far more im- 
pressive than when small projection 
is used. 

If you do not use a 35 mm cam- 
era, you are not barred from slide 
making. The standard lantern slide 
measures 314 x 4 inches, and the 
actual picture area is about 2%4 x 3%. 
Any camera of the 6 x 6 size which 
has plate holders available (such as 
the Rolleiflex), any of the 6 x 9 
or 24% x 3% conventional plate cam- 
eras, any of the 3%4x4% or 9x12 
conventional cameras will take Koda- 
chrome cut film and with a little at- 
tention to composition will serve to 
make excellent slides for the full 
sized slide. In some respects the full- 
size lantern has a distinct advantage 
over the 35 mm projector but of 
course it is considerably larger. Again 
personal choice must be the de- 
ciding factor. : me 

However, if one expects to do mee 
color work and has a limited budget, 
it is wise to buy a 35 mm camera only 
because the saving in the “per shot” 
cost over a period of time will pay 
for the smaller camera. , 

But whatever you may choose i 
point of size or equipment, do not fz 
to get into the color film field. Any- 


even with inexpensive cameras, si 
by following instructions to the | 

. and full instructions are pac 
with each Kodachrome roll. 


* OK OK 


Address your camera questions t 
H. C. McKay care of Travel M 
zine, 116 East 16th Street, New ¥¢ 
City. = 
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lanufacturer recently spent thou- 
ands of dollars to build a flying 
wodel large enough to carry a 
lot. The model performed per- 
sctly both in the water and in the 
ir; however, when the full-size 
sat was built to a larger scale it 
eveloped a dangerous pitching or 
orpoising at a speed just below 
ie take-off speed. As a result of 
us, the hull below the water line 
ad to be redesigned and rebuilt at 
tremendous additional expense. 
When the chief pilot is satisfied 
ith the taxiing performance, the 
lip is taken into the air. This is 
scomplished by stages. At first 
is lifted only a few feet from the 
ater; then the lengths of the hops 
re gradually increased until nor- 
ial take-offs and landings are ac- 
smplished. By this means the 
ilot may avoid disaster in case the 
ontrols fail to function properly 
r in the extreme possibility that 
1e ship is not properly trimmed 
r balanced. The following inci- 
ent will illustrate the importance 
f following this procedure. Not 
yng ago at our plant a flying boat 
as designed with a new type of 
idder and elevator. These con- 
ols incorporated an additional 
rticulated “trim” surface, the pur- 
ose of which was to secure adjust- 
lent in the air so that the ship 
ould fly “hands off.” The con- 
‘ols worked perfectly on the 
ater, but the first time the ship 
as lifted into the air the load 
vused the mechanism to jam. The 
lot was without the full use of 
1€ control surfaces, and only the 
lost expert manipulation averted 
crash. 
For a land plane the ground test 
somewhat similar. It consists 
f applying the brakes at various 
yeeds, handling the ship in winds 
om all directions, and noting the 
roper functioning of the controls. 
he length of the run at the take- 
ff is checked with different loads, 
nd in landing, the distance re- 
uired for the ship to come to a 
omplete stop is measured. 
In dive testing a small plane of 
ie fighter class, the most hazard- 
us time occurs during the “pull 
ut.” As long as the nose is held 
raight down the ship rapidly 
ains speed, but the pilot experi- 
aces no discomfort except that in- 
ead of sitting normally in his seat 
e hangs on the safety belt as 
ough the craft were sitting on its 
se (as it literally is). When the 
t speed indicator shows terminal 
elocity or when the ground ap- 
ears to be uncomfortably close 
hree thousand feet is close) the 
lot pulls back on the stick. Any 
ne who has driven his automobile 
f sixty miles an hour around even 
gradual curve knows the effect 
i centrifugal force. However, the 
rce, developed in this case. is 
ever more than %g or skidding 
ill occur. By %g is meant that 
1¢ force which apparently is push- 
ig you to the outside of the turn 
less than half the force of grav- 
g, or in other words, % of 


TEST PILOT—UNSUNG HERO OF THE AIR 
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your weight. The standard pull-out 
test is 7g’s; that is, the pilot is 
pressed against his seat with a force 
equal to seven times his normal 
weight. The blood is drained from 
the head and he “black's out” (loses 
power of vision) and may lose con- 
sciousness momentarily. At the 
same time, the enormous upward 
force on the wings may cause them 
to collapse; if this happens the 
pilot can only pray that they won’t 
fold over the cockpit and trap him 
inside. 

Some time ago at an Army field 
where the writer was stationed, we 
received a new pursuit model, a 
stubby, low-wing monoplane, which 
the boys dubbed “the flying brick- 
bat.” At that time it was the 
Army’s custom to take new models 
on test for one year; at the end of 
that time they were either accepted 
and a contract awarded, or the de- 
sign was rejected. A flying fool, 
whom we shall call Allison, began 
looking over this particular job. 
Everyone knew what was coming 
and, sure enough, inside of an hour 
he was zooming over the trees at 
the north end of the runway. He 
climbed steadily and was soon out 
of sight directly overhead. In a 
few minutes the whine of a pro- 
peller told us that Allison had 
pushed the throttle wide open and 
pointed the brickbat’s nose earth- 
ward. At about ten thousand feet 
the noise abruptly ceased, and a 
little later he glided in and landed. 
As he climbed out of the cockpit 
we saw that his face was covered 
with blood and that the windshield 
was missing. Explanations followed. 
During the dive, the enormous wind 
pressure had shattered the quarter 
inch thick, laminated glass and 
plastic windshield, and only Al- 
lison’s goggles had saved his eyes. 
When the glass collapsed, he had 
quickly pulled back on the stick 
and in doing so, built up a tre- 
mendous tail load which had 
buckled the skin halfway around 
the fuselage, immediately behind the 
pilot’s seat. We crated up the 
plane and shipped it back to the 
factory. The Army bought no 
more of that model. 

A few days later Allison again 
got a chance to display his talents. 
During a practice landing in a small 
auxiliary field, a brake locked on 
a twin-motored bomber, causing it 
to nose over and bend all six blades 
on the large controllable propel- 
lers. No other blades of this type 
were in stock even at the factory, 
and it looked as if the damaged 
plane would have to be disassem- 
bled and brought back piece by 
piece. However, we did have some 
ground adjustable propellers which 
were designed for motors of about 
half the horsepower of the bomb- 
er’s engines. We conceived the 
idea of doubling the pitch angle on 
two of these propellers and mount- 
ing them in place of the bomber’s 
damaged air screws. This was 
done, but when the motors were 
“revved up” the new propellers 
looked like electric fans, and no 


one believed that they could fur- 
nish enough thrust to pick the ship 
out of the field. But if Allison was 
worried he failed to show it as he 
climbed into the cockpit, adjusted 
his safety belt, and “gave it the 
gun.” As we held our breath, the 
big ship eased drunkenly down the 
field gaining speed slowly and com- 
ing closer and closer to the trees 
which lined the farther end. A 
scant two hundred feet from the 
fence, the wheels lifted from the 
ground and the plane went over 
into a steep bank as the undercar- 
riage cleared the trees by what 
seemed a matter of inches. When 
we got back to the airport Allison 
was sitting outside the hangar, 
smoking a cigarette, and talking 
about the new ship he expected to 
test the next week. 

Looking over the plans of a new 
dive bomber recalls a conversation 
of several years back with the com- 
manding officer of an attack squad- 
ron. He was debating the possi- 
bility as to whether a bomb, which 
had been released from the wing 
during a vertical dive, could be car- 
ried over into the propeller by air 
forces and thus destroy the ship 
from which it was released. The 
new design carries a large bomb 
directly underneath the fuselage, 
but it is attached by a sort of cata- 
pult which throws it clear of the 
propeller arc when released. 

In the air the test pilot does not 
simulate routine flight conditions 
but determines the handling of the 


ship under adverse and dangerous | 


circumstances. Such a _ condition 
occurs when a _ bi-motored_ ship 
must be operated on one motor. In 
a bank, with the wings at a certain 
critical angle and with the dead 
motor on the low side, the plane 
may fall out of control into a spin. 
Only a few years ago this resulted 
in several disastrous crackups. The 
cooperation of test pilots and engi- 
neers has practically eliminated this 
danger, and at the present it is en- 
tirely possible to take-off, climb, 
and land a bi-motored ship with 
only one motor operating. 

Changing methods of organiza- 
tion and management have had 
their effect on the personnel of air- 
plane manufacturing companies. 
The tramp pilot of former years 
who wandered from place to place 
searching for a few days of flying 
is gone. In his place is the flying 
engineer, who is usually an execu- 
tive of the company by which he is 
employed. Even more important 
than the test pilot in the advance- 
ment of aviation are the flight en- 
gineers and design men. It is these 
men who run interference while 
the test pilot carries the ball. They 
receive little glory, but they have 
the personal satisfaction of know- 
ing that it is through their efforts 
that the science of aviation has 
made such enormous strides in the 
past few years, and that it is their 
contribution in the field of aero- 
nautical design which has made 
American planes unquestionably 
the best in the world. 
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DUAL 8 MM 


Now comes the Cinemaster—built by one 
of America’s outstanding precision manu- 
facturers—to give you the thrill of making 
professional movies—in color—at prices 
to fit your pocket. 

Engineered into the Cinemaster are the 
three most needed essentials of successful 
color photography, a dependable exposure 
meter, accurate shutter speeds, and cor- 
rect exposure over the entire picture area. 

Compactly built and trimly shaped, the 
Cinemaster E-8 handles with utmost ease. 
Smartly styled and finished in antique 
bronze, it is a camera you'll be proud to be 
seen with. Examine it today! Many deal- 
ers offer extended payment terms — which 
makes your Cinemaster even easier to own! 


NO OTHER CAMERA at any price 
offers all these features 


Combined Exposure Meter and Optical View 
Finder... Minimized Parallax ... Three Speeds 
... Exposure Calculator. . .Continuous Running 
... Interchangeable {:2.7, f:1.9 and Telephoto 
Lenses . . . Quick, Easy Loading . . . Footage 
Counter .. . Special Take-Up Sprocket: . . Im- 
proved Governor... New Powerful Spring Mo- 
tor... Focal Plane Shutter. ..Takes All Makes 
of Color or Black and White Film, including 
the Economy UniveX Straight 8. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORPORATION, ‘ 
Dept. T-1, New York City. H 
Send me illustrated folder which describes $ 
the new Cinemaster Dual 8 mm. i 
. 
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the distinguished serv 
ofa truly fine hote 


or if in New York. ca 
—Clrele 7 2538, 


AM 


Mexico City 


NO TIPPING 


- tis permitted at this 
‘famous hotel in the 
nation’s capital. Men and women 
travelers can enjoy fine service 
without the additional cost of tips. 
They also like our convenient loca- 
tion, comfortable accommodations 
and the quiet, refined atmosphere. 


SINGLE FROM $2.50 » DOUBLE FROM $4. 
At the Capitol Plaza 


She DODGE HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Henry B. Williams, Manager 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York's out- 
standing hotel value. 

1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $4.00 to $7.00 
Geo. H. Newton, Mor. 


14 East 28th@st., : 


New York 
>» i 
~oSLsahasthcetd 
; Our famous “Trip List’’ 
is kept constantly up-to-date; contains 
detailed listing of all Juxury and econ- 
omy Ocean, Tand and Air Cruises; one 


way rates, Pictures and Maps. The price 


of the summer 
TRAMP TRIPS Nc. 


issue is 10c. 


270 Broadway, N. Y. C, CO. 7-3743 
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A TRAGIC ODYSSEY OF THE CARIBS 


and for special holiday moods there 
is da-m, a cassava cake sweetened 
with cane juice, and, like the Mexi- 
can empanada, boiled in neat little 
banana-leaf packages. Not a chance 
to compile a best-selling cook book 
of Carib recipes! But hee-oo, the 
clear, non-intoxicating drink made of 
fermented cassava, cool on the tongue 
and wine-like in taste, is a prohibi- 
tionist’s dream come true. 

Cassava starch is the finest in the 
world. Though a main export ar- 
ticle in Malaya, it is a small-scale 
home industry in these coastal Carib 
villages. The sight of the Carib wom- 
en in their voluminous skirts, draped 
in yards and yards of gray Birming- 
ham checker cloth, balancing enor- 
mous mahogany bowls heaped with 
dazzling white cassava starch on 
their heads, belongs as much to the 
colonial towns as_ topee’d traffic 
policemen and the Red Ensign. They 
peddle it from house to house, fif- 
teen cents a quart, more or less! 
Their best customers are the Creoles. 
The amazing amount of starch con- 
sumed explains itself, once you have 
attended church. A constant crack- 
ling as of snapping twigs runs all 
through the service—the men’s fresh- 
ly laundered tropical suits are being 
“broken in.” 

There still are Carib Indians along 
the Magdalena River, in the deep 
wilds of Venezuela and the Guianas, 
whose tribal records have been kept 
pure. In the West Indian circle 
where the white planter opened the 
floodgates of slave traffic, the fusion 
of Carib and Negro erased not only 
the physiognomy of the indigenous 
people, but blanketed their racial con- 
sciousness. Over-zealous missionaries 
did the rest. Only once a year do the 
Caribs abandon themselves to the 
passionate ritual of the tribal dance. 
The Wana-ragua, the Feast of the 
Masks, celebrates the winter solstice. 

We had left the town behind, an 
after-midnight island of quiet. To 
the right lay a quicksilver sea bur- 
nished by the full moon; to the left 
was the lacquered blackness of man- 
grove thickets. The white ribbon of 
beach ran in between. Down it trav- 
eled the throb of the drums. 

A seed dropped into the velvet 
darkness of night, it touched the 
blood long before it became a sound. 
The throbbing was a caress upon the 
night, a magnetic stroking of soft fin- 
gers. It went on for hours, slowly 
drugging the will. Dark clumps of 
people dotted the beach, silenced by 
the soporific voice of the drums. 

Suddenly this voice gathered vol- 
ume and burst into a crescendo of 
anger and passion. It menaced the 
night, it challenged the heavens, de- 
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scended down into the earth and into 
the roots of things growing: It 
emptied the sky of its stars and 
forced the moon to seek shelter. 
Dawn crept up over the blanching 
sea—winter was over, spring was on 
the march. With a last triumphant 
burst the drums relapsed into a low 
murmur, 


“The Warin!” Outstretched arms 
pointed to a dark speck on the gray 
morning bleakness of the sea. It 
came nearer, a tiny battered dug- 
out swiftly driven by the powerful 
paddle strokes of two strange appari- 
tions. The arms shot out from heaps 
of dry banana leaves and palm 
fronds, topped by the vacant leer of 
carnival masks. Women and_ chil- 
dren screamed as the dugout beached, 
and the Warin jumped out. They are 
the forerunners of the Wana-ragua, 
and come from far over the sea, re- 
minders of the Caribs’ migration 
when they left the mainland some five 
hundred years ago. Thus life weighs 
down each new beginning with the 
frayed remnants, the withered leaves 
of old winters and a half-forgotten 
past. : 

The Warin whirled madly round, 
leaping and brandishing their heavy 
mahogany paddles, not without dam- 
age to their rustling, sloppily tailored 
leaf garments. Then they streaked 
across the beach and were lost among 
the coconut palms. A few minutes 
later they emerged farther down on 
the palmlog crossing over a glass- 
smooth creek, followed by the drums. 
Slowly they danced their way toward 
the town, gathering a long gay 
streamer of people behind. 

They had hardly gyrated over the 
Stann Creek river bridge when rival 
drums started up in the southern part 
of town. 

The first. Wana-ragua dancers 
leaped into action. With flowered 
blouses, headdresses of multi-colored 
paper ribbons fluttering from tiara- 
like bamboo structures, heavy shell- 
studded kneebands, they were the 
People from the South. Eight danc- 
ers formed a circle, beating back the 
pressing crowd, and chanted in rich, 
sensous voices. ‘Civilization had pro- 
vided them with American sneakers; 
false faces of wire-mesh replaced the 
ancient masks carved from precious 
woods. It spoiled things, these rows 
of pink-cheeked faces with the empty 
smile and night-club mustache of an 
Aryan dandy, designed and manufac- 
tured by the Third Reich. 

All at once the drums broke into 
a cataract of sound. One of the 
Wana-ragua tore into the circle. He 
danced, Nothing else mattered. 
Neither canvas shoes nor Birming- 
ham calico, nor the shoddy German 


mask. His dance was the 
weaving back and forth between 
full-bloodedness of tropical Aftica 
and the godhead-impassiveness of the 
American Indian. He was possessed 
by these two spirits. His body 
twisted and bent, consumed by the 
fevered drums. Then it grew rigid, 
only the feet tapped a pattern of cold 
mathematical precision on the groung 

Relentlessly the drums called one 
dancer after another into the ring. 
Each gave his own interpretation o! 
the tortured duel between the Dark’ 
Continent and the New World. Un- 
consciously, they enacted the tragedy 
of a hybrid race. 

For eight days the drums never 
ceased. The adze of the boatbuilder, 
the ‘fisherman’s line, hoe and katauni 
lay idle while the Wana-ragua danced... 


The climax came on New Year's, 
Day when the People from the! 
North appeared. In starchy white, 
immaculate with white cotton gloves, 
a Sam Brown belt arrangement of 
black silk ribbon, they would have | 
graced any church parade but for 
their heads which bore magnificent. 
crowns of vermilion macaw feathers, 
This semi-funereal get-up of the men 
contrasted sharply with their dancing 
partners, young boys decked out in 
bridal finery complete with veil and 
flowers. 

Traditionally this last dance is held 
to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 
It started with somberly beating 
drums and slow mincing steps. But 
every minute loosened the dancers’ 
puppet stiffness till they moved with 
the terrible alertness, the supple ease 
of wary lovers. A woman's high 
piercing cry tore the last restraint. | 
With a panting sob they rushed at) 
each other. Their bodies met and) 
parted in a tantalizing shadow play | 
of pursuer and pursued, They danced | 
with utter abandon, in complete and) 
rapturous surrender to the fierce) 
booming of the drums, Yet it was) 
more than a mating dance. | 

The close ring of onlookers tight- | 
ened, the crowd grew tense, ecstatic- | 
ally quivering as they swayed in the | 
surging rhythm, All the pent-up emo- | 
tions and grievances of a whole year | 
burst forth. All the joy and sorrow, 
the unfulfilled hopes and dark fears | 
were woven together and made vis- | 
ible through the one supreme medium | 
—the last dance of the Wana-ragua. | 
What did it matter if the “fair” ” 
maidens wore mustaches and their sis- | 
ters’ threadbare rayon slips! It was 
the heart of the tribe throbbing out © 
there in the shimmering, liquid heat, — 
the tribal voice which cried out and | 
transported them into a deep past — 
filled with the integrity and strength 
of a yet untainted race. 
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ose can be grazed for all time to 
jme regardless of settlers or other 
\sturbing influences. These holdings 
e) generally bounded by some open 
razing land that on account of its 
\ugh character can never be utilized 
br agricultural purposes. Thus, the 
jiethods of early range days are be- 
ig permanently preserved, and min- 
iture empires have been created to 
je handed down from one generation 
|) another. - 

The cowboy is a product of certain 
onditions existing in the West, and 
lis life in vast spaces of the range 
‘ountry has long made him an object 
\f romantic interest the world over. 
Je has always been the most pic- 
uresque figure of this country, and 
lis virtues and vices have both been 
et forth at great length in countless 
‘olumes of fact and fiction. On the 
one hand he is an idealized knight 
ibove reproach, and on the other 
nand he is depicted as a rough, law- 
ess creature, wild and uncouth of 
manner and speech, Essentially, how- 
byer, the cowboy has in all times 
seen “just folks”; a happy-go-lucky, 
carefree individual living an active 
and at times an adventurous life in 
the open, 

He has always been prone to take 
life as he found it, and to accept 
hardships and privations without 
complaint. He learned to take ex- 
posure to winter blizzards or to the 
scorching heat of the desert sun 
with a philosophy that stood him 
in good part. He has always been 
‘full of the joy of life, and an honest- 
ito: goodness cowpuncher has the 

lability to sing as well as ride. The 
ballads of the West have a distinct 
leieetie j in the folk songs of the United 
|States. Men on the range took the 
itunes of the day and fitted them to 
the rhythm of the moving horse; 
‘they sang their herds to sleep at 
“night and in the daytime urged them 
‘up the trail with songs which some- 
‘times burst into yells. Cowboys often 
applied words and music to everyday 
incidents, sometimes to cure lone- 
| someness with the sound of their own 
‘Voices, sometimes to ease up the ten- 
sion of a restless herd, and often to 
|give vent to pent-up enthusiasms. 
| The raiment and accessories of 
_the cowboy’s attire have always been 
_a matter of considerable interest and 
| discussion. It is generally a matter 
of popular opinion that the big hat, 
| high-heeled boots and other charac- 
| teristic items of “what the well- 
dressed cowboy wears” are chosen 


| largely from the standpoint of vanity. 
This, however, is far from being the 

case, for everything that he uses has 

. 

| 
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COWPUNCHERS STILL RIDE THE RANGE 
(Continued from page 23) 


a utilitarian basis, although it must 


be said that the average cowpuncher 


is not averse to a certain amount of 
ornamentation. 

Just because a cowboy wears a big 
hat and handkerchief around his 
neck, chaps on his legs and high- 
heeled boots, it does not mean that 
there is any theatrical motive behind 
it: these things all have very definite 
and useful purposes. The big Stetson 
hat that is probably the most thor- 
oughly characteristic feature of the 
rangeland rider’s wardrobe is a 
product of evolution from long-con- 
tinued use under all sorts of climatic 
conditions. The broad brim protects 
the wearer both from the biting par- 
ticles of ice in a driving blizzard or 
from the glare and heat of a blazing 
desert sun, and it serves as an um- 
brella in wet weather. A hard rain 
will prove the worth of a well-made 
and expensive hat, for the cheaper 
grades will not shed moisture and 
shortly become limp and water 
soaked. This is the reason that a 
cowpuncher is willing to put the 
major portion of a month’s wages 
into an expensive hat. The protec- 
tion afforded by a broad-brimmed hat 


in a hail storm can readily be 
imagined, 
The loose handkerchief so often 


worn by the cowboy around his neck 
serves as an efficient dust screen 
when riding behind a trail herd. 
Leather or woolly (angora) chaps 
protect the rider’s legs from injury 
in the brushy country and from cold 
and rain. High heels on a cowboy’s 
boots keep his feet from slipping 
through the stirrups, and they also 
afford a brace in the ground when an 
unruly horse is pulling on the other 
end of a rope. 

The encroachments of civilization 
have of course brought about great 
changes in the cow country, and 
much of the grassy plains region has 
been taken over by the farmer. The 
overzealous homesteader has crowded 
the stockman from his former graz- 
ing grounds on the great rolling ex- 
panses of the lower ranges, and the 
herds of cattle have been forced back 
into the high mountains. Pack horses 
and log cabins have been substituted 
for the old time chuck wagon, and 
the cowboy must now ride mountain 
trails instead of grassy plains. The 
West has been settled, but the cow- 
boy is far from being extinct. His 
life is still strenuous and at times 
replete with hardships and intense 
physical discomforts but, withal, the 
life of the cowboy is a healthy one, 
appealing to good fellowship and the 
highest instincts of the sportsman. 
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TIN IS MORE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES 
(Continued from page 27) 


When he got up there was a dark- 
gray mass of wet grains in the bowl. 
Tin ore. The whole process of 
production had taken | exactly 
thirty-two seconds. 

“Take it with you,” 
said magnanimously. “I shouldn’t 
give it to you though. It will af- 
fect our strict quota allotment for 
Billiton, but maybe you could use it 
for a can of good cold American 
beer. Which reminds me... .” 

When a Dutchman in the tropics 
thinks of a can of good cold beer 
that always reminds him of drink- 
ing one. We turned daround. 
Towards the shore I saw large 
parts of the mine which apparently 
were derelicted. They were sepa- 
rated from the mine by fences of 
bamboo and dams in protection 
against floods. 

“What about that?’ I asked. 
“What are you going to do when 
the whole mine is exhausted?” 

“This mine has still five miles to 
go. That’s a lot of gravel when 
you are mining it step by step, lump 
after lump. This mine is only one 
of the few we have on Billiton 
Island. I think we shall be quite 
busy for some time to come, pro- 
vided that». ..” 

He did not finish the sentence 
and shrugged. I knew what he 
meant. Nowadays it is almost the 
exclusive theme of conversation in 
the Indies. How long shall we 
have time to carry on? When are 
they going to start trouble? 

Meanwhile, everyone enjoys life 
in Billiton. The mines are situated 
a few miles out of the capital of 
Tanjong Pandan with its 4,000 in- 
habitants. They are operated by 
the Billiton Tin Company, a joint 
government and private enterprise. 
The Dutch Government, now prob- 
ably the Dutch East Indian Gov- 
ernment in Buitenzorg, Java, takes 
five-eighths of the profits; the 
Bureau of Mines in Batavia super- 
vises the mining. There are a 
handful of white people on the 
island: clerks, engineers, a doctor, 
the agent of the shipping company. 
Most of the 60,000 natives are Mo- 
hammedans, resembling the Bataks 
of Sumatra. The work on the 
mines is done exclusively by Chi- 
nese who are more dependable 
than the natives. They are a cheer- 
ful, quiet people. Their only am- 
bition is to own a bicycle so that 


the engineer 


+ 


they can ride to and from their 
work. I wonder whether they know 
that the bicycles are Japan-made. .. 

In recent months tin has become 
a headache to the men in Wash- 
ington and Detroit. As long as 
the British warships in Singapore 
secure the production of tin in 
Malaya and the Dutch Indies, and 
United States warships guarantee 
safe shipments to America, all is 
good; but what if one of these as- 
sumptions should fail? 

America needs 80,000 tons of tin 
a year. War at sea might cut off 
the supplies. Bolivian tin will per- 
haps supply a third of our con- 
sumption, although a new trade- 
agreement between the United 
States and Bolivia provides mere- 
ly for 18,000 tons a year; tin-plate 
scraps reclaimed from American 
junk piles would supply another 
third; yet the needs are far greater. 
What possibly could happen we 
have seen during the First World 
War when the price of tin reached 
$1.10 per lb. When the new World 
War began, the price of tin jumped 
up from forty-nine cents to seventy- 
five cents. After the first waves of 
inventory buying had passed, the 
price went back to about fifty-five 
cents a pound. 

There are tin deposits in North 
America but they are too small to 
be worked profitably. A few hun- 
dred tons of ore were produced in 
the York district of Alaska; in the 
United States the most promising 
region is along the border of North- 
ern and Southern Carolina, extend- 
ing from Cherokee County, South 
Carolina, to Lincoln County, North 
Carolina; but these deposits have 
been worked in a desultory. way 
only. America is now busy in ac- 
cumulating a large stockpile of the 
precious metal which would last at 
least one year. 

When I returned to our small 
Hamburger steamer, it was late 
and dark. Between ship and pier 
coolies were carrying heavy sacks 
on their backs. Captain Van Groot 
was standing on the pier, smoking 
his pipe. 

“You won’t have much sleep to- 
night,” he said. “We’ve got to 
load more tin ore. I expected to 
sail at midnight but it will take us 
until early dawn. Tin for Amer- 
ica.” 
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FAREWELL TO THE COVERED BRIDGE 


(Continued from page 29) 


inside the bridge and others had a 
separate walk built on the outside and 
also covered. One of the latter types 
is found at East Pepperell, Massa- 
chusetts, over the Nashua River. It 
was built in 1848 and has three spans 
with a total length of one hundred 
and sixty-five feet. It is one of the 
few still being used which have open 


lattice-work sides and an outside pas- 
sageway for pedestrians. 

At Douglassville, Pennsylvania, is 
a very good specimen of the many 
covered bridges still found in that 
State. It was built over the Schuyl- 
kill River in 1832 by a group of six 
prominent citizens of neighboring 
townships, who made themselves into 
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